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FOREWORD 

This book for senior classes gnes a comprehensiv o 
smiqj of histoiy from earliest times to the piesenfc day 

While tho mam pm pose bas been to sketch the lives 
of men and women tlnougli tho ages — their social activities, 
tlieir institutions and then economic conditions — other 
important aspects of history, both national and inter 
national, have been given due prominence The vauous 
sections— political, constitutional, social and economic — aie 
so ai ranged as to enable the reader to obtain a cleai view 
of a very Tvide field of human activity Ju oidei, also, 
'fcnnVtie may ho so witn as ■w eh ns pro'clX m'teies't 

mg extracts and lllustiatious fiom contemporary somces 
have been woven into the text The suggestions foi 
furthei study together tilth the clinits and exeicises 
cmnot fail to ho of piactical value 

In conclusion the authors would acknowledge the help 
given by Mi Birme, Lecturer m Economic History it 
Edinburgh Umvoisity, m reading the manuscupt and 
proofs. 
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Ml AT ECEOfE MAT HAVE LOOKED LIKE AT Till II EH 1 T OV TIIE KE\T ICE AQL 

No re.— During the die al Per ods the land sank far b lo ts i resent level and ro v e o~a n 
durl t e Inter Olac al lenods. 

The 1 I ii show In b ack and | here under ll c Ice Cap) bj 1 (a the sea by hor to ta I nea 
#n I | lore mt ler the Ice Caj ) n wl tc Tie |renent cons 1 ne is sho n for the sake of 
eon j at son ll I be noted that tl e land du ng the C eat Ice Age coa. lated n a nly of 1 at 
is h er pro d to dnj 


PART I 


THE WELDING OF THE NATION 


1— WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 

Millions of jciin ago when the Atoild nas jonng it ms 
inhabited bj* a rtet, of scs , 'j ftojimte, wmo of ho^o s)70 
and tu lifting tspcct, ciLed reptiles Fiom fo «ihsed 
lennuiv mil iootpunts winch line. been found in 
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fetone, it is certain that some of these haunted that 
part of Europe in which we live. At that time there 
were no British Islands, for our country formed part of 
the' land-mass of the Continent. 




THE EDGE Of THE GREE>LAM> ICE CAV. 

The Ice Age. 

As the years rolled on the climate became colder and, 
whether due to this change or not, these reptiles gradually 
disappeared. This marked the beginning of the ora 
known as the Ice or Glacial Age. The cold, however, 
was not continuous. Long periods of extreme cold 
alternated with equally long milder periods. During 
the longest of these cold periods, known as tlie “Great 
Ice Age,” not only our own country as far south as the 
Thames, but the whole of Northern Europe was buried 
beneath an enoraious ice-sheet very much as Greenland 
is to-day. During the continuance of the Ice Age a great 
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pait of otir count! y was several times submerged beneath 
the sea and as often raised again, and the traces of the 
ancient beaches can still be seen on our hillsides 
With the coming of the Ice Ago t new race of animals 



THE EA1LTEST TTFE OF MAX rODND IN CHEAT BEITWV 
SKUU FOUND AT FJLTDOW N SUSSEX IMFCEMEMS OF FLINT (G INCHES LONG) 
AND DONE (IG INCHES LONG) FOUND WITH IT 
{British 1/ at in Aalural History ( 

more like the animals which exist to day took the 
place of the leptiles Among them were the straight 
tusked elephant, the hippopotamus the sabre toothed 
tiger the buffalo the hoise, bison, stag the biown and 
caio beax, while during the coldei periods there ippeared 
the mammoth the woollj rhmoceios the reindeer and 
tlio musk ox 


Early Man — The Old Stone Age 
A most interacting question which Ins often been as] ed 



HATIVE or MELANESIA. ABOltIGINK Of ARMIEM LAND. 

Akin to Stone Age Man. 
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but which cannot be precisely answered, is, “When did 
man first make his appearance iu our countiy?” All that 
can be said is that the eat Iiest traces of human life date 
from bofoio the beginning of the Ice Age. These traces 
consist of very rudely chipped flints found intei 
mingled with the bones of animals, suggesting that they 
weie made for the purpose of killing. The oldest human 
remains show a man of small stature, with a low pio- 
jeeting foieliead and a receding chin, a creatuio just a 
little higher in the scale of ct cation than the apes. This 
piimitive mnD knew' nothing of ogricnltuie, had no 
industries, and subsisted entirely by hunting During the 
warmer peiiods lie probably lived in the open, but as the 
colder times advanced lie took to the shelter of caves. 
These “cave-men” have loft many evidences of their 
existence in Britain, and because they used rough stoue 
implements, such as arrow and spear heads, the eia in 
which they li\ed is regnided as the eailiest peiiod of 
what has been called the Old Stone Age. 

During the long ages (peihaps hundreds of thousands 
of years) in w liich tlieso Old Stone Age or Paleolithic men 
existed, they made progress both in physical dot olopment 
and in the aits. In later times their spear and anow 
heads and other implements weio much better made 
tlian formerly, while such utensils as bone needles weie 
beautifully carved. On the walls of their cm es, too, they 
have left us faithful Wnd spirited pietutes of the animals, 
some of them now extinct, -which existed in then time 
Indeed, some think that tlies>o later Paleolithic. s weie 
people of another and supeiior iace to the biutish ape- 
man of the early Stoue Age 

Iloweter that maybe, Paleolithic man, affer existing in 
our country possibly for hundreds of thousands of jears, 

M II 7 — a 
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disappeared, being gradually swept away by the ico sheet 
of the Great lee Age, which seems to have destroyed all 
animal life in Northern Europe. 



INCWATINO A STONE AGE VILLAGE AT SKARA BRAE, ORKNEY. 


The New Stone Age. 

As the Ico Age passed away n now race of men 
appeared in Northern Europe, differing from the old not 
so much in the implements they used as in their mode 
of lifo. The implements of these New Stone Age or 
Neolithic people wore more numerous, and much better 
made, than tlioso of the 01d*Stone Age men. Moreover, 
the Neolithics were not merely homeless wanderers and 
hunters, but cultivated tlio land, kept flocks and herds 
and possessed nearly nil the domestic animals which wo 
now know. They lived in circular earthen or stone huts, 
and sometimes, for the sako of safety, they erected their 
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duellings m mushes or lakes on pla fcfoi ms supported by 
piles Remains of many of these liuts 01 lake duellings 
still exist It was probiblj also towards the end of the 
New Stone Ago (or immediately afterwards) that the 
many huge stone cnclcs, of which Stonehenge is the 
most notable example, weie erected 

The Metallic Ages 

These latoi Neolithic people were o\ei whelmed bj a 
nice of imadcis from the Continent known ns Celts 
The Celts weie tall stiong men of fair complexion and 
i eddish linn, md their uctoiy was probnblj duo to then 
supenoi weapon", winch were in ide of bionze instead of 
6 tono ot flint. This penod in consequence is known as 
the Biou/e Ago It was succeeded by the Iron Age when 
n latei wa\o of lmnding Celts, the Brj thons or Britons, 
droio the Hist eoraers, the Goulds or Gaels, into the 
western and not them paits of the island 

2— EARLY BRITONS AND THEIR HOMES 

Let us transport oursehes in thought back two 
thousand yens Wo see a Buton at woik building a 
house for himself and bis family He is diessed in 
coaiso cloth or the hide of a deer His tools aie \erj 
crude and to us appear somewhat ridiculous His axe 
and hammei are not \erj big, bub aie made of non, 
while some elnsi Is of stone may bo obsened ljing on 
tlie giound With his axe lie has been able to cleai 
an open space in the dense foiest, and with the wood 
that he his, cut dowm he is electing a hut of sticks, mud 
and branches It is a small hut, tlieie is no furmtuie 
to be placed inside but only the skins of w olios and 
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file is kept continually burning foi at night it will 
protect them against wild bears and othei beasts of prey 
His neighboui*. who aie piobibly all relatives of his 
arc also building mil giadually a little settlement 
appeals. After finishing their houses they smiound the 
settlement with a stocl ado of tree trunks and blanches 
with a deep ditch on the outside 
Jvot far nwaj hut right in the middle of a small lal e 
othei Butons nro at work Some aie sulmg m canoes, 
and cai lying beams branches and stones from the 
shoio Others are timing piles into the miul of tho lake 
whilo a few mo sinking stones in oidei to snppoit the 
piles The tops of these are now just above tho level 
of tho vvatoi and tho vvoil men (it seems strange to 
call them vvoil men) stop and rest Some take the 
opportunity of lefi calling themselves with then favouiite 
dunl n wine made chiefly fioin honey 
VI O! k is then resumed A platform is placed upon 
tlie piles and on this v hut is erected Upn 0 hts 
aie placed jn position and sticks and blanches of tiees 
are intei woven to form the sides and the loof A 
bridge 01 causeway is then constructed to connect the 
house with the shoio This is slight and fia 0 ile but 
theio will be no di advantage since it can be tho more 
eisilv destroyed should the bouse bo att icl c 1 As wo 
turn to go we see a warrior uni mg i canoe ly 
hollow m., tho trunk of a tico which ho has felled ben 
this canoe is re idy tho lal e dwelling of the eaily Biiton 
will he complete 

Further Reading and Reference 
Toi deta le 1 acco nts read — Z7 erydaj L/e 1 1 tl Old Sto ige 
Fver jda j / fe u tie tie Stone llron end Larlj Iro i Ages — 
Quen ell 



3.— WRITTEN RECORDS. 

t'p to this point our history has to bo gleaned mainly 
from antiquarian remains, but now it begins to be recorded 
n writing, and we hate one of the first accounts of our 
i-latul and its people from the pen of the great Roman 
general, Julius Ciesar. 



The Romans. 

In 55 ij.c. the white cliffs of Dover lured Ca^ar and 
his Roman legions from Gaul, which is now called 
France, to still further conquests in Britain. The 
country was not unknown to the Romans; they knew 
that the Fhamician-, who lived on the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean, had traded there, and that the natives 
of Itvitaiu had assisted tho Gauls in their struggle 
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against Cmsar. A resolve to end this assistance and 
doubtless the desire for further conquest led to the 
coming of the Roman. Though meeting with stout 
opposition from the Britons, Ccesar effected a landing; 
and in the following year he returned and penetrated 
some distance inland, hut made no permanent settlement. 
It was not till A.u 43 that the Romans began the 
systematic conquest of Britain. Within sixteen years 
they had conquered the island south of the Humber. 
Many of the South Britons fled north, while the moun- 
tains of Wales also afforded shelter to the retreating 
natives. 

Roman Britain. 

The Romans immediately set to work to shape the 
country in accordance with their ideals of civilisation (see 
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how «n the London Mtuntm ) 

er Whams, 7 Eos lie* and Forum. 8 Euhopsgtite 9 Aldgate. 


map, page 23). They rebuilt the towns on Roman models, 
encouraged trado with the Continent, and opened up the 
country by means of great roads. Watting Stieet, 1 which 
might be regarded as a continuation of the toad fiom 
Romo across Europe, went from Dover through London to 
Chester; the Fosse Way from Lincoln to Exeter; Ermine 
Street from London to York; and West Road fiom 
London to Winchester. But it was not without hairi- 
ness that Roman civilisation was established in oui 
country. Goaded to fury by the tjianny of the 
conquciors the ill-fated British Queen Boudicca (or 
Boadicea) led n host of Btitons in revolt, but the rising 
was crushed with great se\ eiity. 

Tho Homans did not penetrate to Scotland fill a,jk 80 
and never succeeded in really conqneiing that country, 

• Sole —These n imes were given to the Homan roads bj the Saxons. 
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but tho Roman general Agricola constructed a line of 
forts from the Firtli of Forth to the Clyde to keep hack 
the Caledonians. A rampart, at first probably of turf, 
was also built by the Emperor Hadrian between tho 
Tyne and tlio Solway: another only of turf with a 
stone foundation was erected by order of tho Emperor 
Antoninus on tho same lino a9 Agricola's forts ; as was 
also a stone wall by Sevcrtis on the site of Hadrians 
rampart. 
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Essex, East Anglia, Northumbria, and ITeieia These, 
after a period of rivalry, weie united under one 
o\ exlord, Egbeit, whose gxandson, Alfied, is one of 
the great figuies of our history. 

But the English (for Angles and Saxons were called 
Anglo 01 English alike) wexo not allowed to remain m 
peace. In turn they wei e subjected to attacks by the 
fierce Danes or Northmen, who hat lied the shoies of 
almost every countiy in Euiope Only the skill and 
cleverness of many able English leadeis and kings, of 
whom Alfred is the most famous, held them in check. 
Even then they gained the not th-eastei n part of the 
country. It was called the Danelaw to distinguish it 
flora the part where English laws and customs pi evaded 

The wotk of Alfred and his immediate successor*, 
howeier, was undone by the weak ml© of a later king, 
Etlielied the Red ©less, and at the beginning of the 
elm ©nth century the Dunes conquered tho whole land 
But they did not hold then conquests long Soon after 
the death of the Danish king, Ivnut, n council of wi«e 
men called the Witan selected as Ins successor Edward 
(called tlie Confessoi), the son of Etlielied the Redeless, 
so that an English king again sat on tlie throne But 
on his death in 10 GG power w ns again w rested f 1 om the 
English by William of Noimandy, who became the fust 
Norman king of England 

Early Scotland 

Bj this time Scotland had moulded itself into a 
single kingdom. Before this tlieie had been foui prin- 
cipal dhisions — Rutland, the home of the Pict*>, Dalnuda, 
a kingdom founded by Scots who came fiom Ireland, 
Stiathcljde, consisting at its greatest extent of the laud 
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from the Clyde to the Mersey, and inhabited by Britons; 
and Bernicia, in which the Angles had settled. Hi 0 
Scots and the Britons were akin in race, for they 
w ere both Celts; the Angles, as we shall see later, 
came from the banks of the river Elbe in Germany. 
Who the Piets were we cannot say with certainty. 
Undoubtedly they spoke the same Gaelic language that 
tho Scots used, hut whether they adopted it from the 
Scots or lmd used it before the Scots came over from 
Ireland is not quito clear. On tho whole it seems most 
probable that they also were chiefly a Celtic people. 

Of the four kingdoms that of Dalriada was to play 
tho most important part in the shaping of early 
Scotland. In 844 Kenneth Mncalpin, king of tho Scots, 
beenmo Icing of Pictland as well, while in 1018 Malcolm II., 
who was ono oE Kenneth’s successors, defeated tho Angles 
in a great battle at Carbarn near tho Tweed, and 
annexed tho northern part of their country — Lothian — 
including not merely tho three counties now bo called, 
but nil Mmtb-east Scotland. In the t-amo year Strathclyde 
was annexed, and thus about fifty years before tlic 
coining of William the Conqueror to England wo find 
Scotland on the way to becoming a united kingdom. 


4.— HOW OUR TEUTONIC FOREFATHERS LIVED. 
The English in Germany. 

Bleak, low-lying land*, at the mouths of tho Elbe and 
W«‘>er in Germany formed the homeland of the English 
invader-*. If you look at a map \ou may see in a part 
of Germany called Schleswig lying j„st mhiUi of the 
Daui-h frontier a dUtriet marked "Angela,” whieh is 
t>i in ply another form of the name ‘‘England.” This 
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show? the early close connection between om countij 
and tho Baltic and Noitli Sea shoies of Em ope 

Details of the cailj life of the English are gnen In 
tlio gieat Roman historian Tacitns in his hook called 
the Get mania He tells us th it the Sa\ons had fierce 
blue ejes red ban, and tall foims, uid piohably on 
account of the liaidness of tho climate and the soil weio 
accustomed to cold and hungei Of their manneis and 
customs we om^ehes can judge fiom the fascinating 
stoiy of ‘ Beowulf 

The Story of Beowulf 

No one can tell the authorship of this great s ig 1 
It is a folk legend, expressing the fears, beliefs and 
supoistitions of a people It piohably had manj 
nnthois fox, il though it was committed to wilting m 
tho ninth centurj, it had prcMouslj been handed dowai 
bj word of mouth fiom gcncrition to gcneiation 
M lien the hunt was o\cr 01 the daj s tod in tho Held 
was done the warriors would forgatliei in the great 
hull drink tlio flowing mead and listen to the scop or 
mmstiol singing of tho w at like deeds of then gieat 
chieftains Of one such chieftain we aie given a picture 
in Utoicnff 

Wo nro first trld of the building of a hall or mead 
house at Ileoiot bj Hiothgai a hall gi eater than 
children of men o>er heard of \liwns w is the sound 
of tho haip hoaiil tlieie mingling in li union) with the 
clcai song of tho glceman fm the w u 1 tors Ined m joj 
and plcnt\ But a monster n trued GrPndel appeal id and 
tamed oft the noble*. 01 Vthelmgs m then sleep to Ins 
lint among tho fens Desolation took tho plate of cheer 
I hut the lieio Beowulf armed fought the monster and 



A SCENE IN AN EARLY EV0U31I SETTLEMENT. 

{Fran Vie ptet art, “ The Age of Iron." bu r C<trma>i-) 

forced him to ictirc sorely wounded to his lair to die. 
Itc\cls wero held in celebration of the victory, and 
happiness once more returned to Ilcorot. 

Hut the joy was shortlived. The mother of Grendel, “n 
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monster wife fated to dwell midst tlie wateis tenois 
in the cold streams armed and earned off one of 
Hrothg'irs comrades Then was Beowulf called upon to 
a\enge the deed Away ovei the wolf fells and penlous 
fenwajs went Beowulf and Ins men until thej leadied 
a darl pool at tlio bottom of which dwelt the monstei 
Beowulf plunged into the wutei and we aie told s\\ un 
foi a whole daj uutil he reached the fiends ca\e lheu 
began a mi 0 htj stiug D le m which tlie monster leconcd 
hoi death blow and the name of the Beowulf became 
tlie symbol of stiength and heioism among men 

Such is the epic stoiy of Beowulf — a stoij which 
originated o’ici tlie seas m the eailj homes of the 
English and was earned to oui own land 

How the English settled in our Country 

When the English aimed in oui countij they did not 
come in huge invading hosts bat in small hands 01 
families As each familj or group of families settled it 
suiiounded its homesteads with a moat for piotection 
igainst attack The settlement theieaftor geneiallj tool 
its name from the namo of tlie settlers hor example 
wheie the Hnrlmgs settled the Milage became 1 noun 
as Haihngtua or Haihngtem both of which simply mean 
the ton n of the Haihugs Large cities s idh as we hue 
to d ty were hateful to the eulj English and under then 
rule the tow ns w Inch the Romans had built were destroyed 
or abandoned and the great loads which thej had 
constructed fell into decay 

Tlie settleis weie divided into two classes tho fie© and 
the unfiee The fieemen consisted of the ceoils and 
eoils whose names lemain m modem Engh h but 
with gteatlj alteud meanu gs as churls and calls” 




The eeorl was ono who had tho privilege of hearing a 
weapon. lie wns called the *■ free-nocked man” or the 
** weaponed man.” Tho corl was superior to him and 
was reckoned to he of nohlc descent. But even the 
eeorl was a freeholder, that is, he possessed land. To 
begin with there were no kings, the lenders being earl* 
or ruhlormen. Ill later } ears when kingdoms began to 
ho established throughout the country the kings were 
chosen from those ealdorinen. 


The Saxons as Farmers. 

fho Engli-li mine over to Britain as warrior**. 
In a comparathely short timo they became a nation 
of farmers in many independent communities. Although 
an impi oiemcnt on those of the early Britons, their 
houses were crudely eonsti acted and were far inferior 
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to those of the Romanized Britons whom the} dto\c 
to the west TIioj were built of sticks and mud, with 
i oofs thatched with straw Hero and tlicie a mote 
piotcutious house constiucted of timbei might bo 
observed, usually belonging to the eoil 01 lendei 
Each community, gnuded as it was from outside 
att ick, and separated from its neighbours by w asto and 
forest, naturally developed a large degiee of independence 
1 1 satisfied practically all its wants, w Inch w ei c f 01 the most 
pait of a % oi} simple nature, and included little moic than 
tho baiest necessities of food, slieltei and clothing The 
occupations of tho men were those of hunting and faini 
mg w lnlo tho women engaged in spuming and w c iv mg 
The fields and heids supplied the food, fiom then 
flocks tho} obtained wool, winch the w onion spun and 
wo\e into cloth With this a clo ik was made, which w is 
worn fastened sometimes b} a kind of clasp, sometimes 
b} a thorn From the waste laud wlicro then swine fed 
on acorns and mast the} gathered wood for building and 
fuel Meat was derived fiom cattle and venison from deei, 
and s lit is said to hav c been obtained ev on in those da} s 
If tilde was no sugai tbeio was an ibnndaucc of hone} 
The} nto such wild fruit as the} could find, and it H 
probable that tlit} would taste of the clierr} and tho vino 
which wcie intiodiiccd to out countr} by the Romans 
Outside the moat or stockade protci tmg tho \ illngc lav 
the plough land and pasture land, and these in turn 
wero sepm ited from tho neighboniing cominumt} In a 
“iiintlv or border of waste or fore&t land To da} tho 
word 1 niai ch is used instead of maik to denote the 
bound it} Jim, nwd acrj jcjii jij ceitnm towns tho 
ccittnom of lidmg the maithcs i«, cimed out 

\t frequent mtei \nls the villagers nut around a 
u it 7 — e 
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Under tlio foimer system lie lind to bring foiwmd n 
number of witnesses of good reputation who swoie 
that the accused was not the kind of man likcl) to 
commit the oftenco charged against him. Sometimes 
they stated that of their own knowledge ho was 
innocent. Tho prisoner was then set free. 

But sometimes a mnn could not obtain compui gators, 
and then ho had to clear himself by oittcnl or “judgment,” 
that is to say, tho judgment of God. Tie might be required 
to walk blind fold ed and barefooted ovor led-hot plough- 
shares set at varying distance s or to plunge his hand 
into boiling water, or to grasp ied-hot iron burn. If the 
wounds healed within a certain peiiod the man was 
set flee, but if not, it was supposed that God had 
declared him guilty. Another oideal was the swallowing 
of a pieco of In end consecrated by a priest, which, it was 
believed, would choke tho accused man if bo weio guilty. 

But even if a man wero found guilt), pay, of miirdeiing 
another, ho w'ns not in overy caso impiii-oned or put to 
death. Usually lie was fined mid “ wer-gild " or “ man- 
monoy" bad to be paid to the victim’s relnti\ Cs atcoidmg 
to bis social position. Tho murder of a king or caldornmn 
or king’s tlicgn was assessed very highly, the wergild of 
tlio first being 7200 shillings, of tho second 2100 shillings, 
and of tho tlnrd 1200 shillings. On the other hand that 
of a eeorl was 200 shillings, and of a tlicow or slnic 
nothing nt nil, although if an) one slew' him ho bad to 
make amends to tho throw- s master. If a man himself 
could not find tlio money his family had to do so. and, 
failing the family, tho community to which bo belonged 
In this way it was mndo tho inteiest of nil in a 
community to present a mnn fiom committing a crime. 

In addition to tho Town and Hundred Moot", there 
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was tlio Folk-moot. This was the great assembly of tlio 
tribe, or kingdom after kingdoms were set up, to which 
am person dissatisfied with decisions in the Hundred 
Moot could appeal It was also the assembly which 
decided questions of peace and war, and we can imagine 
l he excitement and rattling of arms when a declaration 
<>1 war against another tribe or kingdom was made. 

The Witan. 

As the kingdoms grow larger it became almost 
impossible for all freemen to attend this court, so those 
who were regarded ns the wisest among them wore 
summoned as representatives. These “wisomen" consisted 
of tho groat nobles and clergy and of others selected 
by tho king. They were called sometimes “tho Witan," 
i.e. “tho wise,” or at greater length, tho Assembly of tho 
Wise, which in Old English was “tho Witcnagcmot." 
When there came to ho one kingdom of England 
these separate Witcnngemots were united, whilo tho 
separate Folk-moots bccamo Shirc-moots for tho shires 
or counties into which England was divided. In its 
duties tlio Witan resembled very closely a combination 
of our Cabinet Ministry, our Superior Courts of Justice 
and our Parliament. It administered justice, ntado tho 
law*, regulated taxation, and ehoso the ruler. For in 
those days it was not held that tho kings eldest son 
was necessarily hits heir. The Witan usually selected 
the member of tlio royal family wlio they thought would 
bust lend tho people, and sometimes they clioso a king 
from an entirely different family. 

As limn went on many of tho free ccorls sank to a 
lower position and bccamo subject to the greater 
landowners. This was particularly noticeable in tho 
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time of Alfred. As the fchegns oi lords grew stronger in 
power and increased their rights over the land, many 
of the old freeholders had to “bow their heads for 
bread” and become sonants of the thegns. In some 
measure also the decline of the freeman was due to the 
invasion of the Northmen and the famines which lesulted 
fi om their depi edations. At the same time many f 1 eemen 
who were still comparatively well off “commended” them- 
selves and their lands to a thegn. That is to say, they 
acknowledged him as their overloid and sunendered 
some of their ‘rights to him In letnm they received 
protection for themselves and their lands. 

Such men were bound to serve the thegn in war 
should necessity arise. The kings often found this 
system a a cry useful one for oiganising their armies. 
But whatever his connection with his loid might be, 
every freeman was bound to obey the direct command 
of the king when lie called out the ftjul or national 
militia against the Northmen or other foes. 

An Enterprising People. 

Although the Northmen or Danes conqueied much 
of the land, they did not alter to any great extent 
the daily life of the conqueied people. As the historian, 
J. R. Giceu, writes — “England still remained England, 
the conquerors sank quietly into the urn's of tho*.e 
mound them.” For the Danes wero of nearly the same 
Teutonic blood as . the English They were, how eA er, 
more enterprising, and Avitli their arrival began a neAv 
growth of towns. In some cases these were formed fiom 
villages, in others from forts occupied by the Danish 
army. Many were built around monasteries, for the 
religious gatherings Avhicli took place eaclr year at the 
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graves of saints and martyrs gave great opportunity 
for bade. Rivers also were important agents in the 
de\ elopment of towns, for in an age when roads were 
few and bad, the rivers formed the main means of 
communication. Towns like York, Chester and Ipswich, 
which were important even in Roman times, owe their 
origin to the fact that they could be approached with 
the* incoming tide by small sea-going vessels. 

The Danes also encouraged foreign trade. The spirit 
of adventure was strong in them. From Norway they 
had sailed to Iceland, to Greenland, and it is said to the 
coast of Labrador, while by the rivers of Russia, the 
Caspian and the Black Sea they obtained the wares of 
Eastern countries. Through them England was brought 
iuto diiect contact not merely with the immediate 
continent, but with the lands of the Mediterranean and 
the East, and it was perhaps through Danish influence 
that any merchant who had fared thrice over the sea 
by his own means was considered worthy to be a thegn. 

Merchants travelled throughout the country selling 
their wares, many of which were the produce of far-off 
lands. In an old English dialogue written by an abbot 
called Aelfric, we are told they carried skins, silks, -and 
costlj gems, besides various garments and perfumes, 
wine and oil, metals such as gold, copper and tin, ivory 
and bronze. Sometimes they were accompanied by 
scholars who used to go from monastery to monastery 
m search of learning. The gleeman- also delighted the 
au diences^ with his harp and perhaps brought 
' VI * 1,m ‘ a ^ auc ' n g bear. And every house was open 
V*,. strail o er tho only condition being that ho 
delivered up Ins arms before entering. 
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5— THE RELIGION AND LITERATURE OF THE 


The Druids 


PEOPLE 


In emlj times heathenism reigned m our land The 
priests of the Britons were called Diuids and thej acted 
not onl} as pi icsts but also as teacheis and judges 
Ihoj wcic foremost m feeding the flames of rebellion 
ag unst the Roman inti uders 


When the Butisli warrioi Queen 
Bleeding fiom the Roman iods 
Sought with an indignant mien 
Counsel of liei country b gods 

Sago beneath the spi ending oak 
Sat the Diuid hoary chief 
Eiery burning woid he spol e 
I\ill of lage and full of gucf 

Of the Druids C*esar wrote 
Bejond all things they are desnous to inspire a 
beliof that mens souls do not pensh but transmigrate 
aftei death from one mdi\ idu il to auotliei and thej 
hold that people aie thereby most stiongly urged to 
braveij as the fear of death is thus destroyed 

Manj stnnge and some cruel rites formed pait of the 
British religion The Druids held the mistletoe in special 
levcieme and cut it fiom the tree \\ ltli n golden knife 
"Men and u omen weie sometinies binned line t s sacrifices 
to the O ods> 

The Beliefs of the Teutons 

Dining tho Intel \eus of tlio Roman occupation 
Clnistianity Mas introduced but tho lehgion did wt 
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take root except in Ireland. When the Teutons came to 
our shores they brought with them n heathen religion. 
They worshipped Tiu, the god of death, Woden (or 
Odin), the god of war, Thor, the god of thunder, and 
Frejn, the goddess of peace, names which still live in 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The name 
Saturday is probably derived from Saetere, the god of 
hate, w hile Sunday and Monday recall the worship of 
the sun and the moon. 

Death on tlio field of battle was considered the most 
glorious ending to a man’s life, for then it was believed 
he went to Yallialla, the hall of the heroes, and days 
and nights thereafter were spent in joyful feasting. On 
the other lmnd death out of conflict was despised "as 
a “cow’s death." 


The early English believed in many legendary figures 
such as Nicor, the water-sprite, and Welaud the Smith, 
of whom mothers used to tell their children. They 
used to say that Weland worked at a forge in a 
cave in Berkshire, but no one ’ever saw him. If a 
sword had to be sharpened or a horse shod it was left 
a t le entrance to the cave with a piece of money. 
The customer then departed, and on returning later 
1 °?. U . 10 '' or k completed and the money gone. Such 

beliefs persisted for many years even after tho people 
rat become Christians. .Sir Walter Scott makes use of 
the story of Weland in Kenihcorth. 


The English become Christians. 

? mTand<m ° f tbs English was due to the great 
Furl- 1 \ eSOr5 i' I l,: Blor y of Ins meeting with the 

tT ”, m the Kon, “ n ■nnAet-place is well 

known. Fkc mc.deut set him thinking, and knowing 
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Front tx conject iral pla t prc[ nred abo t the end of t! e eigl teentl centurj 
a 1 1 comp le 1 from nutl ent c documents 

that Ethelbei fc, King of Kent *uid Overlord of England 
lmd inanicd the daughter of n Christian king in Fiamc 
ho sent Augustine to Kent wheie he felt the access iry 
piotection nould be gi\en Augustine utncil in o97 
and fiom Kent the w 01 k of com citing our people to 
Christianity was begun 

Twice sacred Kent 

Whitliei came C-osai fii st, Augustine next 
To tun the is]o to Government nml God 
A dilhcult task it was Some kings v\cie bitteily 
ojyioscd to Clii lstminty . and among them Pcnda king 
of Alcicm vv is pcilinps the ablest ind iieict t, but ho 
was ultimately defeated and slam in bottle His 
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successors became Christians, anti by the end of the 
seventh century Christianity, at least in name, was 
established over the greater part of England. 

Some thirty years before the coming of Augustine a 
great priest of the Celtic Church, named Colnmba, arrived 
in Scotland from Ireland. He landed on the lonely little 
isle of Iona in Argyllshire, which soon became ono of the 
most hallowed spots in the country. From there the 
Christian faith was spread throughout Scotland and into 
the north of England. But Celtic Christianity and Roman 
Christianity differed in many observances. In GG4 at the 
Synod of Whitby it was decided that the whole of England 
should follow the observances of the Roman Church. 

The Monasteries. 

The Churchmen did not only preach/ They were the 
teachers, doctors and manual instructors of the time. 
Monasteries sprang up which were the centres not only 
of learning, hut also of handicraft, while they -were 
havens of refuge for the poor and the sick. The monks 
were also model farmers, and did much to improve the 
cultivation of the soil. It is interesting to think of the 
quiet industry carried on in the monasteries in an age 
when civilisation was of a very rude kind. 

Students regarded the monasteries as their schools. 
Books made by hand wei - e embellished until beautiful 
designs. Scholars came from the Continent to England, 
while Alcuin of York went to the court of Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great) in France to teach the people there. 
In Glastonbury, also, there lived at a later time the 
great Abbot Dmistan, who was not merely a Churchman, 
but a state administrator of the first rank, and was 
in this respect very like Cardinal Wolsey, who lived 
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m the reign of Hemy the Eighth Indeed from 
Dims tan to W olsey the history of England shows a long 
succession of great chuichnien who were vlso gieat 
admmistratoi s 



OlOCND PLAV or A MIliiniL MONASTtry (TOCNTAIV* AEhET TORKSlIIRr ) 
This srona ten w <1 founled earlj in tie t elftl ce tury but records of 
seventh cent rj bl «.i s «bow that arrangemei ts were similar to abbe s of tl e 
twelfth century 

L Cl arch. 6 I* fee o y i Cite ffoueu 

2. Tower 6. Sto e Houses (Itor tones shore). 1) h tchc 

3. Cl S) ter House (Dorn tones aho e). Infinnsry 1L \h otslio Be 

1 Cloisters. S. Cucst-liou cs. 1* C rSkelL 

Early Literature 

Since the monasteries ire le the homes of learning 
most of out culy literature ougmited tlinc Caedmon 
a monk it "Whitby, and said to lime been it ono time 
a hold -was our first natne smgei A man to whom 
the gift of «;ong was appaiently 1 id ing he suddenly 
btciruc nispii cd tnd among other works lie ti inflated 
parts of the Old and J«ew Testaments into i ei e Ihe first 
wntei of pioso in out language was the Yciieriblc Bede 
ulto Intel m tire monastery* at Jiirrvn on Tjnc 
also wioto on icligious subjects but with the exception 
of the Gospel of St John, all his wilting s were m 
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Latin. Perhaps the greatest of all early English poets 
and one of whom wo know tho least was Cynewulf. 
He lheil in the eighth century, but it was not until 
1810 that his name became known. His greatest poem, 
The Christ, gives us an idea of tho spirit of early 
Christianity. 

From the point of view of the historian, probablj' the 
most important work in English prose is tho Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. In early times tho minstrel was tho 
historian of his tribe, hut ho was not always truthful. 
Sometimes ho attributed to his chief deeds of valour or 
generosity which had never been performed. If wo go 
back to the heroic poem of Bcou-ulf wo find that the story 
of the devastation done by Grendel reached Beowulf 
through a minstrel travelliug (us was his wont) from 
tribe to tribe. About the end of the ninth century, 
however, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was begun, aud 
from that time until the twelfth century the chief events 
from year to year were narrated. Tho book was written 
by many bands, and ns one monk died another carried 
on the work. King Alfred himself is said to have 
written a part of the book. 

Of the other poetry of the time, tho Song of 
Bruncinhurh, celebrating the victory of the English king 
Athelstan (grandson of Alfred)' over the Danes in 937, 
and the Song of the Fight at Maldon, in 991, are the 
most noteworthy. They are included in the Anglo-Saxon 

i) on! c/e. But most of the stories and songs wore 
lan cd do^n from generation to generation by word 
o mouth, and when these came to be written fiction 
•was largely blended with fact. 
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6— THE STORY OF CAEDMON 

(From Bedes History of the English People ) 

How tl e ft of p gio 0 ras m oc lo «ly g \en to a ce t n brot er n tl c 
i o losterj of Illdi Abbe 9 of St a es) ale! at \\ b tby 

long as Caedmon was n sectilu man which was till 
lie was well stricken in age he nevei had learned any 
such mattei of singing In so much that sometimes at 
the table when the company was set to he meiij ai d 
agreed foi the nonco that each m in should sm D in 
older at Ins comse he when he saw the harp come 
lieai him rose up at midst of suppei and gat li m o it 
of doois homo to Ins own house And as ho so did on 
n certain tune getting him out of the place wheic tl ej 
wei*c dunl mg and inal mg meriy togetJiei to the stable 
among the beasts which ho had appointed him to keep 
and look to that night and when the hoiu of sleep 
came was gone Ins waj quietly to bed vs ho lij he 
dreamed that a certain man stood by lnm and bado 
him Godspeed and calling lnm by lilt, name said to 
him Caedmon I pray thee sing me a song 
^Nheiounto he made answei and saul I cannot sing 
Tor that is the mattei why I came out fiom the table 
to this place here because I could not sn c 

But yet quoth he again that spil e with him thou 
Inst somewhat to sing to me 
What shall I sing? quoth he 

Sing quoth the otliei the beginning of all cieatuies 
At winch answei lie began bj and bj to sin a in the 
laud iud praise of God the Creator i er^es w Inch he 
had ncici lieai d before 

Now when lie awol e and rose* up be lemembeied still 
by heart all the things tii it he had sung m his sleep 
and did stniglitw a\ join thereto more words in the 
s ime manner mil foim of metre and made up a song 
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The Story of Caedmon 


fit to be sung and applied to God. And on the morrow 
he came to the farmer or baillie under whom he was 


and told him of the gift that he had received: and being 
brought to the Abbess he was commanded in the 
presence of many learned men to tell his dream, and 
rehearse the song, that it might by the judgment of 
them all he examined and tried what or whence the 
thing was which he reported. And it seemed to them 
all that some heavenly grace and gift was granted him 
of our Lord. Whereupon the Abbess, acknowledging and 
embracing this grace and gift of God in the man, 
instructed and exhorted him to forsake the world and 
the life thereof, and to take the mouastical life and 
profession upon him. Which he did, and was thereupon 
by tbe commandment of tlie Abbess placed in tho 


company of the brethren ; and by her appointment 
taught and instructed in the course of Holy Scripture. 

Ilis bongs were of tho creation of the world, and 
beginning of mankind, and all tho story of Genesis of 
the going of Israel out of Egypt, and their entering 
into the land of promise, and of many other histories of tho 
Holy Scriptures. Of the incarnation of our Lord, of flis 
passions, resurrection, and ascension into heaven ; of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost; of the preaching and teaching 
° t 10 Apostles. And he ended his life with a good end- 
i*or when tlio hour of his departing was at hand, ho 
• V n G *' oro n,,< l diseased fourteen days with bodily 
tiinp'wi ,md y , Ct 80 tem Peratcly, that lie might all that 
i Z J t ‘ " ni1 "“Ik- There was thereby a little 

brou-ht ° 'l UC \ tkL '" V tvere sick were wont to he 

".i. Zn'tZt"' ,rn “h 1 -: sLortl >- to dio - T!,iH 

befoie ti,., .* , , .. ser ' ml him, the same evening 
U 11,0 n ' S,,t «'..t ho should depart out of the world; 
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The Story of Caedmon 

to go and piovide him a place to rest and lie m that 
house The othei marvelled wlij he desired the same 
foi he was nothing likelj to die so soon But yet lit 
did as lie was bid When they weie tlieie pi iced he 
ashed and itiquhod of them all whcthei they had the 
Snci ament tlieie witlnn 

“What need” quoth tliev, "is there of the Snci ament 
for join time is not come to die jet, that are so memlj 
talking with us as a man m good health 9 ” 

“But yet,” quotli ho again, “do jou bung me hithci 
the Sacrament.” ^Tliith when he h id taken m his hand 
he asked them wliethoi thej' weie all of a quiet nnnd 
and pci feet cliauty toward linn 
They nn&weied all, that they were of veiy good mind 
and will toward bun, and far fiom all wrath and di» 
plea suie. and they asked him again whether he hire 
goodwill and affection toward them 

He answeied bj and by. “I do bear, mj dear children 
a quiet and good mind to all God’s seivants Then he 
asked how nigh the horn was that the brethren should 
rise to say their night lauds and service to our Loid 
“ It is not far off, ’ quoth thej r ' 

“Well then,’ quoth he, “let us abide and tauy foi 
that lioui ” And blessing himself with the sign of the 
Holy Cros«,, he laid down his head on the bolstei, and 
so falling a little in a slumbei, ended his life in quiet 
and silence 


Further Reading and Reference. 

TIVWs iW Pud. of rooVs JIM a an 8ictlls.it story nf 
Wcliml the Smith Benntifully told stones From Ucdo are to 
Found in Jhe Can, lie of Ho’iorth hy 0 31 Duncan Jones 
Mime Colon, 's ’Ho Children of Odm is n liooL o£ rNoi.c 
Mj tliology 
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PART II.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

7.— ENGLAND UNDER NORMAN RULE. 

(1060-1154 ) 

The Norman Conquest 

As the giey dawn was breaking on an Octobei 
morning of the year 1066 William, Duke of Notmandy, 
diow lip an aimy facing Senlac Hill near Hastings, and 
prepared to lead it against the foices of the English 
King Harold That day is memorable in the annals of 
our history, for it saw the defeat of the English king 
and the setting up of a Norman dj nasty m our land 
The battle which took place lasted the whole day, and 
when the sun went down the king of England with the 
flower of his aimy lay dead upon the field 

Why should William seek to conquer our land? What 
was the connection betw een our country and Normandy ? 
Let us consider the second question first. 

Wo must lemember that the Normans weie of the 
same stock as the Danes or Northmen The Noithmen 
did not meiely hany the shores of our islands. They 
landed on the coast of France, while they sailed the 
Meditenanean Sea as fai as Asia Mmoi Eveiy where 
they went they wrought desolation and misery, and 
many weak princes were glad to make payments to 
them in order to escape their ravages 
One of their leaders was named Rolf the Gangei oi 
Walker, for he was so tall and heavy that no horse 
suitable foi lum could bo found, and he was forced to 
walk when other leadeis rode Rolf sailed up the n\er 
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England under Norman Rule 

Seine anil laid siege to Paris. In order to avoid further 
ravages the king of the Franks, Charles the Simple, 
granted him the territory now known as Normandy. 
Thereafter Normandy formed a convenient base from 
which the Danes or Northmen could attack Britain. 

Again, if we go back a little in history we find that 
Ethched the Redelcss married Emma, u daughter of the 



IIAl.uMi Ti> IUCOGMSK W lUJAll'b CLAIM TO THE Til HONE OF EM.LANI'. 

l/Voin the Rayrux Tnpettry ) 


dnko of Normandy. Their second son, Edward (Tho 
Confessor), spent most of liis early life in the homeland 
of his mother, and when he became king of England 
he brought over many Norman favourites, especially 
Churchmen. The English ami Anglo-Dnmsli nobles were 
jealous of these Normans, nml tho country became 
divided into two parties, the king’s friends or Norman 
party, and the ** patriots” or Saxon party. The leader 
of tlie latter was Earl Godwin. 

Now Edward had no direct heir, and during n visit 
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to crush each local rebellion in turn, and everywhere, 
and more particularly in the north, he harried the 
’country. From the Humber to the Tees lands were 
laid waste, buildings destroyed, and men, women and 
children were slain or left to die of starvntidn. Many 
fled o\ or the Scottish border. The rising of Hcreward 
the Wake — “tho last of the English” — was difficult to 
quell, for llereward held out long in the Isle of Ely 
amid tho eastern fens. The story of this hero’s exploits 
—many of them legendary— may be found in tho novel 
by Charles Kingsley which bears his name. 

The thoroughness with which William punished the 
rebels may bo gauged from information in tho book 
which ho compiled almost twenty years after— the 
Domesday Hook. This contained a survey of the whole 
country, and in reading it wo find that particularly in 
tho north one estate after another Is described ns 
** waste.” 

Each rebellion was followed l>y the confiscation of 
laud, nml this was of ndvautngo to William, for he 
rewarded his followers by granting them the land 
seized. In cases where an Englishman who had not 
fought against William remained on his cstato he was 
required like other landholders to acknowledge that the 
btml he held belonged to tho king, and that ho was his 
tenant and vassal. This system of landholding is known 
as tho feudal system, ami wo shall speak more fully of 
it in tho next clmpter. 

While William thin effectively controlled l»tll 
I.ti);li'linmn nml Norman he nlsn aborted hi. authority 
in Clmrrh affair.. He refused to do hoinnee to tho 
l'lipo, hat lie permitted the Church to hold it. own 
court, nt which ecclesiastical offender, could Ik) tried. 
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Yet tlie question of authority over the Chmeh m our 
country was to bo a i ery ieved one and led to mnnj 
disputes between king and Pope duiing the reigns of 
Williams successois 



William the Conqueror— A Contemporary Summary 
(Extinct fiom the Anglo Saxon Chiomclc) 
the King William about whom we spool nnx i ml 
wee nun and icrj poueiful moio digmfu.il mill strong 
than an} of lus piedece>sois weic He was roil to ie 
good man n lio loi oil God mid 01 or nil measi.ro sol ore to 
the men 11 l.o gninsaj ed lux 11 .11 On that same stead on 
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which God granted him that he might subdue England, 
he reared a noble monastery, and there placed monks, 
and well endowed it. In his days was the noble monastery 
at Canterbury built, and also very many others over all 
England. This land was also plentifully supplied with 
monks, and they lived their lives after the rule of Saint 
Benedict. . . . Among other things is not to bo foi gotten 
the good peace that he mado in this land, so that a man 
who had any confidence in himself might go over his 
realm, with his bosom full of gold, unhurt. Nor durst any 
man slay another man, had lie done ever so great evil to 
tho other. ... He reigned over England, and by his 
sagacity so thoroughly surveyed it that there was not a 
hide of land within England that ho knew not who had it 
or what it was worth, and afterwards set it in his writ. 
Wales was in his power, and he therein built castles, and 
completely ruled over that race of men. In like manner 
ho also subjected Scotland to him by his great strength. 
Tho land of Normandy was naturally liis, and over tho 
county which is called Maine he reigned, and if he might 
yet liavo lived two years he would, by his valour, have 
won Ireland, and without any weapons. Certainly in his 
time mon had great hardship and very many injuries. 
Castles ho caused to bo made, and poor men to be greatly 
oppiessed . . . Ho planted a great preserve for deer, and 
he laid down laws therewith that whosoever should slay 

havt or hind should bo blinded As greatly did he 

lovo the tall deer as if he were their father. . . . His great 
men en ailed it, and the poor men murmured thereat, 
but ho was so obdurate that he recked not of tho hatred 
of them nil; but they must wholly follow tho King’s will 
icj wim t ive, or have land, or property, or even his 
nonce. * J 
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8.— LATER NORMAN RULE. 

Will turn died at Rouen iu 10S7 and his second son, 
William Rufus, came to the throne. To Ins eldest son 
Robot t ho left Normandy, and in consequence of this 
division of territory a quarrel began between the two 
brothers. Robert being the elder no doubt expected to 
bo king of England. As his younger bi other was too 
like his tyrant father in strength of will, the baions 
naturally supported Robcit, who was easy-going, for 
under hint they folt they would lia\o moic powei But 
William Rufus enlisted the help of his “bia\e and 
honomablo English subjects” as he called them, and with 
their support w r as able to retain tho count! y for himself. 

Ho drove back an invasion by tho Welsh, and when 
tho Scottish king, Malcolm III., aKo intnded England ho 
surprised and slow’ him at Alnwick. Normandy itself, 
canto into his possession, for his brother Robert jomet 
the Crusades against tho Tuiks in Palestine and pledged 
his territory to William for money to fit out an atmy. 

William was entirely ‘ unscrupulous and devoid of 
any virtue which may have clmractciiscd his father. 
Both as regards chinch and state his policy was to 
concentiato as much power ns possible in his own 
hands. He was killed by accident or peilmps innxdoied 
while hunting in tho Now Foiest, and nenry, the third 
son of tho Conqueror, became king. 

Homy proted a stiong and cnpnblo ruler- He w -' 3 
careful to seeme tlio euppoit of his English subjects, 
and by marrying Matilda, tho daughter of tile Scottish 
king, Malcolm III. (Canmore), ho united tho Noiman 
dynasty with tho Saxon lino, for Matilda's mother was a 
Saxon piincess, tlio giand-nioce of Eduard the Confessor. 
He issued a Chatter of Liberties in which lie declareu 
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that only such feudal dues as were legal would he 
exacted, and that the old laws of Edward the Confessor 
would be observed. This naturally pleased both his 
Norman and his English subjects. 

Robert, the eldest brother, returning from Palestine, _ 
caused trouble. He arrived in England with an army, 
but Henry, who had restored Normandy, forced him to 
give up all claim to England. Unfortunately for Robert, 
he again provoked the hostility of Henry, -who defeated 
and captured him at Tencliebrai in Normandy in 1100. 
Robert was taken to England and died a captive at 
Cardiff, and Normandy again passed into the hands of 
the English king. 

Henry greatly increased the power of the crown o\cr 
the barons. He began to concentrate justice in the 
royal courts, and in so doing considerably curtailed the 
power of the nobles who had held courts of their own. 
The place of the Witan had been taken in the Conqueror's 
time by the Great Council, which was composed of the 
great tenants in chief, that is, of men who held land 
directly from the king. The Great Council, however, 
proved too unwieldy a body to get work done quickly, and 
power parsed into the hands of a smaller body called 
the “Curia Regis” or King’s Court. The king himself 
presided over this “ ordinary ” Council, which was attended 
by officials, such as the Justiciar, who acted for the king 
during his absence, the Chancellor or King’s Secretary, 
the Chamberlain, who looked after the household, and 
the Marshall and the Constable, who were in charge 
o le army. The Great Council was rarely summoned, 
f or Ins able administration of the country and the 
sternness with which he meted out punishment to 
evildoers, Henry was ealled “The Lion of Justice." 
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In regal’d to Church affairs -Henry refused to allow 
the bishops of England to be independent of lnm, as. 
they would have liked. He claimed the right to ‘ invest” 
or appoint bishops. This was disputed by Anselm, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and eventually it was ngieed 
that bishops and abbots were to pay homage to the 
king for their worldly possessions, hut weie to icceive 
the symbols of their spiritual power— the ling and the 
ciozier — fiom the Pope. 

The closiug years of Hemy’s life "were darkened by 
sorrow and anxiety. His son was diqwned in the sinking 
of 'the “White Ship," and he wished the barons to elect 
his daughter, Matilda, as their queen on his death The 
barons promised to do so, but in those days the idea of 
a woman as ruler was consideied lidiculous, and on 
Henry’s death in 1135 they elected Stephen, son of 
Adela, the daughter of William I , ns king Then began 
“nineteen long W’inteis” of anaichy Stephen was as 
w’eak as his predecessoi s had been sti ong, and the barons 
did as they pleased. 

King David of Scotland took up the cause of Matilda, 
who was his niece, but be was defeated at the Battle 
of tlio Standard at Noi tballeiton in 1138. After many 
yeais of conflict, during which the tide of vietoiy flowed 
first on one side and then oil the other, it was decided 
by the Treaty of Wallingford that Matilda’s eon, Heniy, 
should reign on the death of Stephen 

In those days tlio king played an exceedingly impoitant 
pait in the government of the coimtiy. Wheieas to-day 
we have i epi csentathe government, or government by the 
representatives of the people, in the Middle Ages there 
was peisonal government by the king'’. The stiengtli or 
weakness of a king, theiefoie, was reflected in the 
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that only such feudal dues as were legal would bo 
exacted, and that the old laws of Edward the Confessor 
would bo observed. This naturally pleased both his 
Norman and his English subjects. 

Robert, the eldest brother, returning from Palestine, . 
caused trouble. He arrived in England with an army, 
but Henry, who had restored Normandy, forced him to 
ghc up all claim to England. Unfortunately for Robert, 
ho again provoked the hostility of Henry, who defeated 
and captured him at Tenchebrai in Normandy in 110G. 
Robert was taken to England mid died a captive at 
Cardiff, and Normandy again passed into tlio hands of 
the English king. 

Henry greatly increased the power of the crown over 
tho barons. Ho began to concentrate justieo in the 
royal courts, and in so doing considerably curtailed tho 
power of the nobles who had held courts of their own. 
Iho place of tho Witan had been taken in tho Conquerors 
time by tho Great Council, which was composed of tho 
grent tenants in chief, that is, of 'men who held laud 
directly from tho king. Tho Great Council, however, 
proved too unwieldy a body to get work done quickly, and 
power passed into tlio bauds of n smaller body called 
the “Curia Regis" or King’s Court. Tho king himself 
piesidcd over this “ordinary" Council, which was attended 
by officials, such as tlio Justiciar, who acted for the king 
during Ids absence, the Chancellor or King’s Secretary, 
tho Chamberlain, who looked after the household, and 
the Marshall mul the Constable, who wore in charge 
of the army. The Great Council was rarely summoned, 
lor lus able administration of the country and the 
sternness with winch l,o meted out punishment to 
evildoers, Henry was called “Tho Lion of Justice/’ 
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In icgard to Church affairs Henry lcfused to allow 
the lnsliops of England to he independent of him as 
thoy would have liked lie claimed the light to ‘ nnist 
01 appoint bishops. This was disputed by Anselm the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and e\entuallj it was. agiecd 
that bishops and abbots were to pay homage to tho 
king for their worldly possessions, but were to leicnc 
the symbols of their spiritual power — the ling and the 
exozier — from tho Pope. 

Tho closing jears of Ilem j *s life weie daikencd bj 
sort ow and anxiety. Hi* son was di owned in the linking 
of the “White Ship,” and he wished tho batons to eh it 
his daughter, Matilda, as theii queen on his death I ho 
barons promised to do so, but in thoso dajs the idea of 
a woman ns i tiler was considcied 1 idtculous, and on 
Hemp’s death in 1135 they elected Stephen, son of 
Adda, tho daughter of William I , as king Then began 
“nineteen long wintois” of nnaiclij Stephen was ns 
weak as his piedecossors had been stiong, and tho b irons 
did ns tlic$ pleased. 

King Dai id of Scotland took up the cause of Matilda, 
who was his niece, hut he was defeated at the llatt o 
of tho Standard at Northallerton in 1138 Aftei in my 
jenrs of conflict, during which the tide of \ictoi„\ flowed 
first on one side and then on the otliei, it was t cue c< 
liy tlio Tic.ity of Wallingfoid that Matilda* .on, Ilomj, 
should reign on the death of Stephen 

In those d ijs tho king plajed nn exceeding^ impmtnnt 
put in tho gor eminent of tho country. Mheieas to-c ij 
w e bar c i rpi < it ntatnc go\ ci anient, or go\ eminent w t u* 
repiescntnti\cs of the people, in the Middle Ages t icre 
was perianal go\ eminent bj the king- Tin* strengt i or 
weakness of a king, theicfore, was reflected m the 
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condition of the country. If William I. was a tyrant, 
and ruled the country sternly, he yet treated all with 
equal justice His rule was preferable to the anarchy 
under Stephen. The barons did not want either Stephen 
or Matilda to bo supreme — “they loved discord.” Each 
baron became a petty tyrant king and practised the 
most terrible cruelties he could devise. The poor walked 
in misery and starvation. To judge of the change that 
lmd come upon the country wo need only contrast two 
statements which appear in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
One of tlicso we have already read in the extract on 
page 54. Of William it is said: “Among other things 
is not to bo forgotten the good peace that ho made in 
this land, so that a man who had any confidence in 
himself might go over his realm, •with his bosom full of 
gold, unhurt." On the other hand, of the reign of Stephen 
the statement is full of meaning: “Men said that Christ 
and his saints slept." 

9.— WHAT THE NORMANS DID. 

Although before the Norman Conquest the English 
had already begun to develop institutions similar to 
tho-e which nourished at a later date, tho Conquest 
is a dividing lino in social and industrial history. 

The Feudal System. 

William maintained his hold over tho country he hud 
conquered l.y the feudal system which he established in 
nn altered form. The basis «f this sy„tom was tho grant- 
”' K ! hy the ki,, S "I return for military service, 

rend ah sm prevailed or. the Continent when William 
i.um mer to our country, and there the lord gave land 
eu it a euc or a “fief” to a person on condition that 
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the latter became his vassal anti followed linn in battle 
This system was not altogether new in England, foi 
we lia\o alicady seen that in Savon times the king 
often granted land to his tbegns on condition that tin y 
W’ould serve him when requned, while many fiecmen 
“commended” themselves to lords. 

In aecoidauco with this system W illiam dcclated 
himself feudal lord of England. He confiscated the 
estates of those who fought against him and distributed 
thorn among Ills nobles. Those Saxon landowmcis who 
had not actively opposed him were foiced to dcelnio 
that their land belonged to the king and that thej 
were liis vassals. The land which lemained was used 
l>y William to reward his followers. 

Thoso Normans and Englishmen who recei\cd the land 
fiom tho king were called “tcnants-in-cluef. Other 
f icemen who in turn icceived land from a tenant in- 
chief were called “under-tenants” or “sub tenants 
Each tenant or sub tenant swore to servo Ins immediate 
supci ior. 

The tenants in-chief had two duties to perform iirst 
of all they had to follow the king to war and bung 
with them the sub-tenants and all othcis who were 
hound to servo them. Secondly, they had to^mavC 
money payments sueh as “reliefs” and “nuK 
“ Reliefs” wero paid to tho foudal lord by the successor 
of a tenant when tho tenant died. “Aids” were P»> 
ments made to ransom the lord from captivity, to p rox 1 c 
his eldest daughter w ith a dow ry on her marriage, on 10 
knighting of his eldest son, or on other special occasions 

Tho ceremony by which the tenant swore to serte 1 10 
king was called doing homage. Kneeling before tlie 
king and placing Ins hands in liis the tenant "nit , 
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become your man from this day forward, of life and 
limb, and of earthly worship ; and I will be faithful and 
loyal to you through life and in death ” Thereafter the 
king kissed the tenant on the cheek and the ceremony 
was ended. 

William had observed that there was a weakness 
iu the feudal system as it existed on the Continent. 
There it frequently happened that a noble became 
sufficiently powerful with land and followers to flout 
the authority of the king and rebel against him. To 
avert this William did three things. He distributed the 
lands to his barons in scattered estates. A baron would 
havo one estate in one part of the country and another 
elsewhere. Should ho oppose the king in any way it 
would bo difficult if not impossible for him to unite his 
forces. Secondly, William assembled all the landowners 
—tenants and sub-tenants— at Salisbury in 10SG. Here he 
made them swear that they “would be faithful to him 
against all other men.” Every tenant therefore obeyed 
tlie king first and other superiors after. Thirdly, be 
maintained the old English militia or “ fyrd ” which was of 
great use in suppressing feudal revolts. 


Domesday Book. 


Moreover, in 1080 William caused a great survey of the 
country to be made. Commissioners accompanied by 
then- clerks travelled through the country, visiting all 
towns and villages and demanding answers to the 
following questions: 


“What is the namo of the manor? Who held it in 
the time of King Edward? Who holds it now'? IIow f 
many acres arc there? How many ploughs belong to 
the lord of the manor? How many belong to the 
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villeins, slaves, and fieemen? How much woodland 
is there? How much meadow? How much pastuie ? 
How many mills and fisheries, and what aie they 
worth ? AVhat is the value of the estate 9 Could it be 
made moie valuable?” 

The answers to these questions were forwarded to 
London and there compiled into a book called Domesday 
Bool:, which yon may see to-day in the Recoid Office 
in London. In this way William could see exactly how 
much pioperty each landowner had. 

The majority of the Anglo-Saxon ceoils, who had 
formerly been freeholders, were now serfs or villeins 
and held their land from the Norman lords In leturn 
they poiformed a certain amount of work for the loid, 
that is to say, they paid rent in the form of labour. 

Many changes also were made in our language o 
begin with the Normans did not undei stand the English 
tongue and were accustomed to despise the Saxons 
They scorned the English language as the speech of 
a conqu&ed people. At fiist, then, we have two 
languages, Norman-Frencli and English, being used at 
the same time. After many years English became the 
standard tongue, but it was no longer the English of 
Ed w ai d the Confessor and Harold. Many Norman-Fi ench 
words had been introduced. Most of the new words had 
refeience to Norman ways of living— to feudalism and 
war, such as aid, banner, captain ; to law, such as attorney, 
assize, person ; to hunting, such as coin se, covet t, fa con , 
and to food, such as beef veal, and mutton Hie 
complicated grammar of early English aho liac. een 
broken down and the language was now much simpler 
in form. . ■, 

William the Conqueior and his suceessois ie ame 
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many of tlie Saxon ways of administering justice while 
introducing others. For example, the old system of 
trial by ordeal existed side by side with the newer 
method of trial by combat introduced by the Normans, 
when a man could clear his character if he fought and 
defeated liis accuser. This, of course, was not always 
fair, for the accused man might be a better fighter than 
his opponent and yet be guilty of the offence charged 
against him. The Normans, however, loved fighting, and 
one of the most popular forms of sport which oxisted 
throughout the Middle Ages was the tournament — a 
meeting attended by nil classes from king to serf— in 
which mail-clad knights rode against each other with 
sword and lauce. Sir Walter Scott gives a picture of 
the sport in his novel Ivtinhoe and also in Tales of a 
Grandfather. 

The Normans and their Castles. 

(From Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest.) 

“The building of castles is something of which the 
English writers of this age frequently speak, and speak 
always with a special kind of horr or. Both the name 
and the thing were new. To fortify a town, to build a 
citadel to protect a town, were processes with which 
England had long been familiar. To contribute to such 
necessary public works was one of the three immemorial 
obligations from which no Englishman could free himself. 
But for a privato landowner to raise a private fortress to 
be the terror of his neighbours was something to which 

ng is imen had hitherto been unaccustomed, and for 
such a structure the English language had hitherto 
contained no name. But now the tall, square, massive 
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10.— THE MANOR AND ITS SYSTEM. 

In Domesday Book constant reference is made to 
the word “manor.’’ We are not surprised at this, for if 
we refer to pages GO-1 we see that the main questions 
asked hy the commissioners all concerned manors. What, 
then, is a manor? 

Ficturo to yourself a village which seems to be cut 
off from the outside world, from which run no wide 
roads or railway tracks, hut narrow lanes which appear 
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Iftrcy) 

■ tfi. The ninstrat o » sho 8 a iatl er carl cr per od 


to lose themselves in the moois bejond, w-here no 
hedges, djkes, fences, or enclosures of any kind catch 
the ej e Imagine a number of wooden houses clustei m D 
together, a little stone 01 wooden church built in hoi man 
style of architecture — with thick walls small w meows, 
and a square towei-a rectoiy neai by, and m the distance 
a large house A strewn flows past tlio village ant on 
its banks sheep and cattle ai e gi azmg A nu c rn 
by watei from the stieam stands neai 
a a 7 — r 



MEDIEVAL VILLAGE, SHOWING CULTIVATION BY THE 
T HEEL-FIELD SYSTEM. 
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The Manor and its System 

The Manor House 

The 1 irgo house that we «ce (on the plan on page 66) 
is the mmw house It is the house in which the loiil 
lesides unless he happens to possess many manors m 
which case his bailiff may liie m it and can y on the 
woil on his behalf The house is a low i ambling build 
mg constructed sometimes of stone and timber but at 
this period moie often solel} of wood and it stands in 
the middle of a considerable aiea of land enclosed bj 
a hedge It we look into the intei 101 of the house 
we sco that the walls are whitewashed and hung with 
weapons and trophies of the chase The flooi is strewn 
with lushes A long table consisting of a board set 
upon tiestles mns down the middle of the hall Here the 
loid and his family togetliei with the sei\ants sit down 
to meals the lord and his guests sitting at one end 
the sen ants at the other Sometimes there is a iai&ed 
platfoim Overhead are sleeping rooms although at 
night the seiving men stretch tliemsehes out on the 
hall floor Underneath is a gicit cellai 

The Village Houses 

As we wandei tlnougli the village we find that the 
houses aie little wooden huts with roofs thatched with 
stiaw The} are not very uniting Most of them 
consist of onlj one loom and are not Aery clean foi the 
floots ue of cl\y and the file bums in the centre The 
smoke escapes now through a hole m the loof now 
through one m the w ill which senes as a window 
now thiou 0 li the dooi Chinl s in the walls aie filled 
with mud to 1 eep out the wind Some houses aie 
hu„ei than others and aie sm rounded bj serenl sheds, 
foi housing cattle ind sheep and these belon B to the 
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Now if we Mere to look at the fields in the following 
jeai Me might di^co^ei that the fiist held -was t illow imd 
the second giOMing Mheat and the thud oats The thud 
jeai mo would see that the second Mas ftlJou, the thud 
growing Mheat and the first o its 

Ihe leasou is that out forefathers early distmucd 
that tlio same ciops grown on the same laud c\ n j jc u 
became poorei and poorei as time M ent on Hence it 
became necossaiy to gi\e the soil a rest Tho land Mas 
dn ided into tMo large fields In each year, m turn, one 
held giGM crops nod the othei lay fallow This Mas 
called the “tMo field system Latei it was discoicred 
that if different crops wcie grown on the «aiuo piece of 
land it did not become exhausted so quickly This led 
to tho " three field system, Minch n> dlustritcd in the 
following table 



HELDS 

Ye ui 

A 

B 

C 

1st Ycir 

2nd Year 
3ul Yen 

M lie it 

Oits or Bulej 
Tallow 

Oils or Barley 
Tallow 

W heat 

1 Ulo ' 

W heat 

Oats or 1 ir! % 
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as we saw existed in early Saxon times. Each strip is 
about a chain (from two to four “rods”) in width and 
a furlong in length. (The “ rod " is said to be the length 
of the pole or rod used by the ploughman to urge on 
his ox-team. Hence we get “ pole ” and “ rod ” as units 



{Cotton MS ) 

of measurement. Probably the word furlong is derived 
from “fimow-long,” the usual distanco a team could 
draw the plough without resting.) Separating the strip 
from its neighbours is a thin tinploughed border of 
about a foot in width on which are growing grass and 
■weeds. This is lcnown as a “balk.” 

The strips are cultivated by the villagers. Some 
of these are freemen, but most of them are not. 
Each has strips in different parts of the three fields. 
The reason for this is that some parts of a field might 
be more fertile than others. The soil in some places 
might be rich, in others stony or marshy. In the 
distribution of strips, therefore, all the villagers receive 
a share of good and bad. 

The lord’s share of the land amounted to a third or 
a half of the whole. It is called his demesne or domain, 
and consists partly of scattered strips just like the 
villagers' holdings. 
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Around the fields and enclosing tlie whole manor 
is the waste land Ileie cattle sheep and swmo aic 
glazing and are attended by a held who leceives a 
certain amount of coin and other produce from each of 
the \illageis Here also aic obtained logs for building 
the houses ind blush wood and turfs foi the fize The 
tuifs are dried and used just as peats lie in the noith 
of Scotland and m the west of Ii eland to-day 

Each manoi is practically self supporting Food and 
fuel u e provided fiom the fields wool is obtained, 
fiom tlie sheep and leatliei fiom tlie hides of the 
cattle E\ eiy housewife bakes liei own bread and 
raal es the clothing for,, berhelf and the family The 
animals li\o oil what they can pick up fiom the waste 
laud and the meadow but there is little foi them to 
eat in the wmtei and as a rule they are small and 
stunted m giowth Indeed because of the scaicity of 
food many of tlie o\en aio killed at the beginning of 
wrintci their flesh being salted and kept foi use by the 
people of tlie "Village 

Today m many parts of England lelics of the oil 
manoi lal system may still be obseived Some peoi le 
le,;, ret the change that has come upon the land and long 
foi a letum to old times yet the sy stem had many defects 
Impiov ements -were almost impossible Iso man could 
mile changes without the consent of Ins fellow*! tlio 
numeious bills vveie wasteful while they ji evented 
ci oss ploughing, and the faimei lost much time in going 
from strip to stup peibaps a mile oi mote ipait Theie 
was not enough food for tlio live stool in the wmtei 
ind tlio held ng together of sheep and cattle made it 
difficult to prevent the spiead of di ease 




ii ma ii rr.ir font n tl»m? u&jDljKrc. ; 

* - ^umdaffi mtairtc ! 


REAPERS AND OVTRSEFR. 

</Vow» an early Fourteenth Century MS, now known as Queen Mary'i Piatter.) 

11.— LIFE ON THE MANOR. 

The People. 

The people who lived in the village we have just boon 
picturing were divided into four classes — slaves, cottars, 
villeins, and freemen. 

The villeins, -who were the largest class on the 
medieval manor, held usually a “virgate” of land (about 
30 acres), and grazed their cattle and sheep on the 
meadow and on the waste land. For this each man 
paid tho lord a rent in labour. He had to work three 
or four days a week on the demesne and al«o do extra 
•work without reward on “boon” days, which came at 
busy seasons, such ns harvest time and at the spring 
and autumn ploughing. Payments were also made in 
fowl, fish, eggs and swine. The cottars were legally of 
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tlio same social order as tlio villeins, but liatl smaller 
holdings of only a few notes The fxeemen weie few m 
numbei Unlike the a illems and cott irs, thej could not 
be legally depuved of then holdings bj the loid, and the} 
did onlj boon work foi him The slav e held no land and 
was possessed entnely by the loid But slav erj died out 
aery rapidly m England after the Norman Conquest 

In addition to payments to the lord, dues were also 
given to the rector by the people accoidmg to then 
social oidei and means These dues consisted of pioduce 
of all kinds, such as eveij tenth sheaf or tenth lamb, 
and weio known as tithes (In Scotland thej weie 
called temds) Tho pnest made charges foi maujing 
people and foi bur} mg tlio dead He bad a considerable 
extent of giound called the glebe 

The Manorial Courts 

Legnllj the lord could not do physical mjuiy to the 
villein, but otherwise, he had him completel} in his 
power Tbeie were manj things which the villein was 
not allowed to do without permission He could not 
leave tho manor unless he obtained the consent of the 
loul nor could Ins daughter many, oi bis son go to 
school, without the loids permission Applications such 
as these were liend at the manorial comts m which the 
lord was nil poweiful, although the powei of the lord 
was considerablj cm tailed by the Noiman kings who 
wished to hive for themselves more authonty ovei then 
vassals than continental kings possessed 

Very often the courts and other meeting-* of the 
villageis weie held in tlie nave of the village chinch 
winch was peihaps the most substantial building m the 
manor Mail} records exist of the cases brought to 
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tlicso courts. Wo read of meu being fined for allowing 
cattle to trespass, for brewing ule below the standard, 
for cutting down an elm without licence, and so on. 
Other business of a local nature, such ns the transference 
of strips, took place there. For this and similar trans- 
actions fees were paid, all of which, together with the fines 
indicted on offenders, went into tho pocket of the lord. 

Here are some items taken from the Manor Court 
li oils of Great Cressingham, Norfolk, in the early 
fourteenth century. 1 

“ AMERCIAMENT,® 12d. From William Ilubbaid for 
damage in tho lord’s meadow’s. 

AMERCIAMENT, Gd. From John Aylemer for damage 
in the fields in autumn. 

AMERCIAMENT, 2d. From Hugh nolcr because he 
did not do his boon-work in autumn as he was summoned 
to do. 

12d. 'From Isabel Syapping for licence to have a fold 
of her own sheep. 

A. Gd. From Hugh Rolf and Hugh Holer for licence 
to resign tho ollice of ale-taster. 

ELECTION. Alan le Cok and Alan le Spicer were 
elected to the office of ale-taster, and sworn. 

A. 2d. From Christiana Punte because she has .sold 
ale and bread contrary to the assize.” 

The following are from a slightly earlier period * : 
“William Jordan in mercy for 4 bad ploughing on tho 
lord’s land. Fine, Gd. 

‘ Quoted in Trandaleont and Hepnnts />om the Original Sources of European 
Hilton/ (Unueisity of Penney lx an i a). 

4 Ameiclameiit— the infliction of a [jeiialty left to the mercy of the inflicter. 
A few*. 

a M utland’s Select Plena m Manorial Com U. 

* In mercy foi = convicted of. 
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From Martin Shcphcid, Gd. for the wound he gave 
Pekin. 

Pngenhildn "of lice gives 2s. for Imping married without 
licence. 

The Court presents that William Noah’s son is the bom 
bomlman of the lord and a fugitive. Thcicfotc he must 
he sought.” 



«'« lt>m vs | 

Daily Life. 

Since each manor was piactically self-suppoiting thcio 
was scanty intercourse with other manois or townships. 
Most men travelled little in those dnj«, and news 
came from tlio outsido wot Id otilj by means of 
somo wandering chapman oi pedlar or perhaps by a 
“ pardonot ” who sold sacred ielics aftei the fashion 
desciihed at a later date by Cbaucci. 

Life on the manor consisted mostly of work. All iosp 
at suniise and went to bed ns tlio sun went down 
What with ploughing tlio land, sowing the seed, caiiug 
for the sheep and cattle and bunging in the logs fiom 
tho wood, tin calling, hoeing, sheep-washing, shoaling and 
hay-making, the menfolk had little leisure The women-, 
folk weie never idle. In addition to domestic duties 
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Trial by Jury. 

Henry further reduced the power of the nobles by 
depriving the baronial courts of much of their import- 
ance. As Uis grandfather had done before him, ho sent 
judges “on circuit,” that is, they went from place to 
placo at certain times to try cases brought beforo 
them. These judges were known as itinerant justices or 
Justices in Eyre. To assist in the work, twelve men 
from the hundred and four from the township were to 
form a jury to consider the charges brought against 
alleged evildoers. Contrary to our practice to-day, the 
jurymen were supposed to know the details of the cases 
beforo they met to discuss them. They decided from 
their personal knowledgo whether a person was guilty. 1 
This was the beginning of tbo modern jury system. 
Later, thoso who had personal knowledgo of the matter 
in dispute became witnesses, and tho jurymen gave their 
verdict on tho statements put before them. The latter 
system is tho fairer, but oven in its earlier form trial by 
jury was superior to trial by battle or by ordeal or by 
compurgation (tho method by which an accused person 
brought a number of his friends to swear to his innocence, 
see page 33). It was only in tho royal courts that trial 
by jury could bo obtained, and this was why the king 
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The Church 

Like his pi edecessoi s Henrj found himself in opposition 
to the ( hurcli He had appointed Ins couit favourite and 
chancellor, Thomas Beeket Archbishop of Canteibury 
< \pe< ting tint he would continue to be Ins right hand 
m in But as soon as Beeket became ai clibisliop lie 
u glided himself is in ecclesiastic fast md the kings 
tiieml iftciwaids Ho denied tint the king had any 
light to uitcrfcie with the judgments given in tho 
Clmi (h courts though in most cases the puinshmciit given 
l>} these cotuts did not fit the enmo, as the sevcicst 
pen iky they could inflict was imprisonment A pucst 
guilty of mm dci escaped the dcith peualtj In 1101 tho 
Constitutions of Claicndon wcio prcpaied by Henry aud 
submitted to tho Church foi appioval Tliey contained 
el nifees vt Inch lnd alt c ulj been agreed upon that there 
could bo no appeals to Borne, that no chin cluu in could 
leavo tlio count! y without tho consent of the king that 
no villein could enter the scivicc of tho Cliuich without 
permission of tho loid of tho uianoi, and several otlicis 
But tho most troublesome, and tho most utipoi taut 
clause was one winch stited that uij chuiclnnan 
convicted of enmo m a Church couit must bo sentenced 
l>} tho kings couit To tins Beeket refused to agree, 
and tho dispute became bo senous that ho had to flea 
fiom tho count!} V i cconcihation aftci winds took 
place Beeket returned but unnudiutcl} excominumc ited 
tliosO lnsliops who at Hem} b request, li id crowned his 
son as his succLssot, in violation Ikckct munt lined, 
of tho rights of tho Archbishopric of Cunteibiir} llcmv 
was in Ills lieneh doiuiius and when ho he ud the nows 
Ins wrath knew no inlands Utmg on the king-, an w r} 
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words, four of his courtiers crossed tho Channel in hot 
haste and fiercely challenged Bechet for his action, 
Bechet as fiercely replied, and tho infuriated huights 
slow him in the cathedral at Canterbury. 

Henry’s “turbulent priest” was dead, but .his death 
was tho greatest calamity that could have befallen tho 
hing. He was forced to do penance for the deed, to 
surrender Ins claims, and to muhe his peace with the 
Church. Tho Church courts retained their privileges 
unimpaired for another three hundred years. 

Ireland, Scotland, and the Continent. 

It was in Henry’s reign that the English conquest of 
Ireland was begun. Tho country was divided into many 
petty kingdoms, and Dcrmot M‘Murrough, King of 
Leinster, whom his follow-rulers had dethroned for very 
good reasons, appealed to tho English king for assistance. 
Henry allowed Bicluml do Clare Earl of Pembroke 
(called Strougbow), tho Fitzgeralds and others to support 
Dermot, who was now able to defeat his enemies. 
Strougbow succeeded Dermot as King of Loinstpr. Henry 
afterwards crossed to Ireland and received homage ns 
“Lord of Ireland, ” tho feudal system of land tenure 
being nominally introduced. But the hold of tho English 
king over the country was blight and it soon rclnp-ed 
into umuvhy. 

Fortune favoured Henry in his relations with Scotland. 
Tho Scottish king, William tho Lion, in an effort to 
regain the northern counties which his brother Malcolm 
had lost, was surprised and captured at Alnwick. Henry 
took itiiii to Xormandy, and relva -vd him only when 
he had acknowledged Henry as overlord of Scotland. 
This acknowledgment was mado at Fnlai-o in 1171. 
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On the Continent Henry was a dominating force 
Piobably lie spent more time there than ho did in 
England His dominions acio»s the Channel included 
"Normandj, Maine Anjou Touiaine Poitou Gascon j 
and Mai che and his powei extended from the Somme to 
the Pyrenees These ^ast teiri tones made him one of 
the most powei ful lungs of his time 



A Crusading King 

lluny died in 1189— his list jcus being clouded by 
lcbclhons of hi* sons Ho was succeeded by bis soil 
lliclmid I Coeui dc Lion who is remembeied more loi 
the put he placed m tho Ciusadea than foi his work 
in the „o\ eminent of his kingdom Out of his leign 
of ten ji us Uichaid spent onlj ten months in. Engl uid 
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His most memorable exploits took place 
during the Third Crusade, when he found 
himself opposed to the Turkish leader, 
Saladin, a chivalrous soldier like him- 
self. 

Aided by Philip of France, he captured 
Acre in Syria, and himself defeated Saladin 
at Ai'souf.* But in the end the crusado 
failed, and on Lis way home to England 
Richard was taken prisoner by Leopold of 
Austria, with whom ho had quarrelled in 
Palestine. By Leopold lie was sold to the 
Emperor Henry VI. of Germany, and ran- 
somed from the hitter at the expense of 



the English people. Richard met his death a hmrmt tsui-mk, 

• ..1 ,, i? ™ , TWEUTJI CLNTLUY 

in an attack upon the castle of Clialuz in (r , ?m Ulc , 
southern France in an effort to wrest fiom tl, T?Sn.toChJJr.h° ke ' 
one of his vassals treasure which lie was Ltmdo,,) 


said to haie found and iiliich lie refused to sun under. 


Further Reading and Reference. 

The Xamemke of the Kimj, by A. il Barham, is a story of the 
time of ltichaul I See also Icanhoe and The Talisman, by Sir 
Walter Scott. The TThrs of the Cioss, 31* Di>u "all’s Educational 
Co, Ltd., contains stones founded ou the ChiomUes. 
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13 -THE GREAT CHARTER AND THE 
BEGINNING OF OUR PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM 

(1100 1399) 

It concerns the community to see ichat soit of m n 
om/ht justly to be chosen foi the ueal of the teahn 

King John 

On tho dc ith of Rithaid his bi other* Jolm wlio liul 
mtiigucd and lobcllcd against him iluinig his absent e 
fiom tho counfcij succeeded to the ciown Jolm is 
commonlj i eg tided is tho woist king who ovu sit 
upon tho English throuc and ho ceitainlj g wo cau o 
fwi this judgment \Y\Uuw bvx ycxis tftei ln& accession 
tho Enghsli posses ions in Fi into had been lost except 
Poitou Guicmie ind tho Channel Islands and ho had 
succeeded m alienating to a Inigo extent tho affections 
of Ins English subjects 

In Chinch affaus ho dcRcd tho Pope who against 
tho kings wishes had mndo Stephen L mgtou Vichbishop 
of Cmtcrbuiy Tho Popo lcplicd by placing England 
undci an Intcidiet All tho churches wcio closed onlv 
is a favoui could infants bo baptised oi tho djmg 
ie<cno the last suer uncut, tho deal wcio bulled in 
uneonseeiated giound with no ichgious ciremonj John 
retoited by su/Uig tho cst ltcs of the ehuiehincn uni 
using their re\ ciiucs foi his own purpose- Ilio Pojo 
then excommunicated him and latei dccl ucd that ho had 
fotieitel lus tllione 
Magna Carta. 

Johns conduct both as a 1 nig and a- an individual m ulo 
him hated ctei^uhcii and soon Jlmoiiigc Chutth and 
People united m a eoumton movement a 0 mist him 
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Already ho had had to yield to the Pope (Innocent III.), 
and recognise him as his overlord. Now at Runny made, 
the low-lying marshy land on the right bank of the 
Thames between Staines and Windsor, ho was forced 
to yield to his subjects and proclaim tho Mayna Carta 
or Great Charter, the first great landmark in tho 
btrugglo by tho people of England for constitutional 
freedom, llcro on tho 15th June, 1215, those rights 
which the loaders of the people regarded ns theirs by 
custom were written down and declared law. Tho 
Church was given freedom to elect its officials as it 
pleased. Tho consent of tho Great Council was made 
necessary for all feudal aids except tho acknowledged 
three — for tho ransom. of the king's person, on tho 
knighthood of his eldest son, and on tho marriage of his 
oldest daughter. No freeman was to be imprisoned or 
otherwise punished without first having a fair trial by 
his peers. There was little now in tho Charter, hut it em- 
phasised in no uncertain way that an English king could 
not rule despotically, that tho subject hud certain rights 
and privileges winch not even tho king could disregard. 

Twenty-five barons were selected to see that tho king 
adhered to tho Charter— “twenty-live ’over-kings" John 
called them. But John had little intention of keeping 
his word. IIo soon collected an army of paid soldiers 
from overseas mul took the field against tho barons. 
But suddenly ho was taken ill — fallowing, it is said, a 
too hearty meal — and he died at Newark in 1210. 

John's reign had one very important consequence. The 
loss of territory in Franco led men to look upon England 
ns a s cl? -contain cd nation. Hitherto many noble- had 
held lands hath in Franco and England, and they 
tended to regatd Franco a- their homeland and England 
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j,s a conquer ed countiy But 111 John’s leigu this w as 
finalh 1 excised Fiench temtoues weie now looked 
upon as English conquests, the distinction between 
\nglo IS orraan and English disappeared, and the growth 
of the English nation made iapid piogiess 

The Beginnings of Parliament 
King John was succeeded by bis son, Henry HE The 
now king, who was but a bo), accepted the principles 
laid down in Magna Caita, although as events proved 
he did not ulwajs keep his pi onuses Aitistic and 
musical, he w as incapable as a king, being an incompetent 
soldiei and a foolish statesman The English kings 
possessions in Fiance weie fuitliei diminished bj the 
loss of Poitou This added to the discontent ahead) 
pi ev ailing, foi the barons weie disgusted hy the kings 
excessive taxation and by tlio foieigu favoui ltes with 
whom lie sui rounded himself Soon the nobles lose 
against him, under the leadership of Simon do Montfoit, 
Eail of Leicestei and biotliei-m law of the king 
Although himself a foieignei (at one time he was 
offcicd the regency of Fiance during the Fiench 
kings absence), Eirl Simon pioved lumself a worth} 
champion of English liberty IIo forced the king to 
agiee to the appointment of a committee to lefoim the 
state The committee met at Oxfoid m 1258, and by the 
'Provisions of Oxfoid it was ananged tliat a council of 
fifteen b uons should be set up through winch the king 
would rule the c ounti ) , and that there would bo anothei 
bod) of twelve i epi c-cntati\ e baions to be summoued 
«it least tin ce times ajcu Iu 1201, following an cnihci 
picccdLut, Simon summoned four knights fiom each 
shuu to attend his fiist pailniment This conjh merf the 
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ttctu custom of having county or shire representatives m 
Pailiament, The barons, however, considered mainly 
their own selfish interests. They became oligarchical, 
that is, they ruled in the interest of a few and not 
of the community as a whole. 

Henry was not inclined to submit tamely to the 
dictation of the barons and, released from his oath by 
tho Pope, ho* took up arms. But he was defeated 
and captured by Earl Simon at Lewes in 1264, and 
England “breathed again in the hope of liberty.” By 
the “Mise of Lewes” Prince Edward and his cousin Henry 
were retained as hostages to ensure the king's obedience to 
what was now regarded as the constitution of the country. 

In 1265 Earl Simon called a new parliament, and to 
this assembly two representatives from twenty-one 
boroughs were summoned. This teas the first occasion on 
which county and toicn representatives sat together in 
Parliament The growing importance of the towns was 
largely responsible for this development. Commerce was 
increasing, and in particular the wool industry was 
thriving. A class of merchants and traders had come 
into existence, not so powerful as the nobles, but of 
more importance than the rural freemen. Earl Simon 
was quick to appreciate the influence of this new class, 
and to recognise their claim to a share in the govern- 
ment. In the same year, however, the earl’s career was 
cut short. He was defeated and slam by Prince Edward 
at the battle of Evesham. 

Strengthening the Nation. 

In 1272 Henry’s son Edivmd I. succeeded to tho tluone. 
The now king realised that it was now impossible to 
govern tho country by autociutic methods as tho earh 
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this day all who receive such summons sit in 
Parliament as members of the House of Lord's.) 

(2) Representatives from 37 shires and 166 boroughs. 

(Each shire representative was chosen by the 
freeholders or landowners. As a mile, only a few 
in the borough were entitled to vote.) 

(3) Representatives of the lower clergy. 

At first Parliament assembled, in any convenient way, 
but before long two Houses were formed. The barons 
and- higher clergy constituted the House of Lords the 
shire and borough representatives tho House of Commons. 
The lower clergy ceased to attend. Pai liamenfc soon 
acquired control over taxation, and could refuse to 
grant the king money beyond his feudal dues if they 
chose. The power which Parliament to-day has over 
_ the pur.se may be said to have begun iu the reign 
of Edward I. 

The Continent, Wales, and Scotland. 

On the Continent Edward, after a struggle, expelled the 
king of France from Guienue, of which the latter had 
obtained possession by a trick. At the same time he 
encouraged friendly relations between England and 
Flanders, and the woollen industry developed accordingly. 

While the barons weie at war with King Henry HI., 
the Welsh had been quick to profit by tho turmoil. They 
strengthened their hold on the border territory, and their 
prince, Llewelyn, believing himself sufficiently strong, 
refused to do homage to Edward and rose in arms 
agaiust him. By tlie Treaty of Abercomvay, however, 
peace was restored. But in 12S2 a further rebellion 
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resulted in the death of Llewelyn, and the compete 
subjugation of Males hy the Treat} of Rhuddlan (1281) 
Edumd pi od aimed Ins infant bon Prince of Wales, i 
title which is still given to the kings eldest son 
In iLgud to Scotl md Eduaidb uni of an i-I md 
kingdom w is more difficult to aclnev e The Mud ot 

Noiwi} (the lull ess to tlic Scottish thiouo iftcr 
Vli\midct III ) hul died and Edward w is asked to give 
judgment on the el urns of tlmteen nobles to the t hi one 
IJcfoie giving his decision lie let it bo known tlmt 
who-oevci w is ehosen must bo Ins vassal This eondi 
tion was ucoptcd bj tho nobles but not b} the 11 ltion 
The tlmm mts it should be noted, vveie not entni 1} 
Scotti-li but ot Vnglo Borman descent, and held 1 mds 
both m Scotland uni m I n 0 hmd At Noilmm, Edw ml 
•luite jitatl} detlaieil lolni Billiol to lino the best claim 
Lilliol, howevei, iftei doing liom i„o to I du ud, was 
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provoked by Edward's irritating policy into throwing oil 
his allegiance. In 1205 lie formed an alliauee with France 
which lasted for almost three hundred years, and which 
was often spoken of as the “Auld Alliance.*' Bnlliol 
proved a weak king, and was easily defeated and deposed 
by Edward. But the cause of Scottish independence was 
taken up by William Wallace, a country gentleman of 
Renfrewshire, Wallace was victorious at the battle of 
Stirling Bridge, but was later defeated at Falkirk. After 
bis capture and death, Robert Bruce, the grandson of 
one of the claimants to the throne, became the leader 
of the Scots, and in 1314, when Edward II. was 
Icing of England, he gained a memorable victory at 
Bannockburn. Fourteen years later, in 1328, Scottish 
independence was acknowledged by the Treaty of 
Northampton. 

The Successors of Edward I. — Weakness and Overthrow. 

The reign of Edward II., which lasted to 1327, was a 
period of misrule. His son, Edward III., however, proved 
that -lie had many of the soldierly characteristics of his 
grandfather. Ho marched into Scotland, in 1333, de- 
feated the Scots at Halidou Hill, but was unable to follow 
up liis victory because of attacks made by Scotland's 
ally, France. Edward then turned his attention to the 
latter country, and began the great war which lasted, 
with frequent intervals, for a hundred >eais, and is 
known as the Hundred Years’ War. In Edward’s reign 
the English won the battle of Sluys at sea, and Crecy 
and Poitiers on French soil. King David IT., son of 
Robert Bruce, attacked England to help his French 
ally, but was defeated and captured at Neville’s Cross 
in 13 1G. 
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14— SCOTLAND BEFORE THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Vn English Msitoi to Lou land Scotland or a, Scottish 
Low land* 1 m siting England dunng the yeais fiom tlio 
coming of William of Noimaudy to the struggles of 
Wallace anil Bince. would doubtless li«v\ o been stiuck 
bj the i cmm kable siinilanty between the methods 
of got eminent of the two countues Malcolm Canmoic, 
who w is king of Scotland at the time of the Conquest, 
man led a Saxon piincc&s, Murgaict, who had lied 
acioss the boidci from the Norman? (Malcolm himself 
m call} hie had to «cck lefugo at the English couit 
when Ins fntlici was slam by Macbeth) Soon, 
laigelj tlnough Mmgaicts influence, the kings couit 
was tiansfoimed fiom toughness to giandciu, and the 
Chuicli was induced to adopt English ways and to look 
to Rome as the lieadquai tcis of tlio Clnistian faith. Also 
to some extent tlnough Margaiet, the influence of tlio 
countij south of the Foith (Lothian, as it was called), 
which had been connected with noithoin Scotland since 
the b ittlo of Cailiain in 1018, was gieatly incieascd. 
Main Englishmen who fled from the Completin' found 
lefuge in Scotland, mid they placed their part m 
making the Lowl mils, whole English speech and E»glMi 
ideas held swuj, tlio most nupoitant pur of Scotland. 
.Natuinll} man} of Malcolms Celtic subjects wcio dis- 
plc ised, and tlieie was u ic.ution against the mw 
methods. But, in spuo of this opposition, I)m id I In 
tin* twelfth eentuix m nriul nn English lad}, while Ins 
Sistei Edith nmiiicd llcni} I. (;, uluall} English wacs 
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spread beyond the Southern Lowlands and became moie 
and more part and parcel of the everyday life of the 
people even in many Celtic districts. 

Thus although Scotland was never conquered by the 
Normans, many Normans and many Norman customs 
found their way into that country. 
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Scotland hei^elf was always a contented and united 
count] \ Ilicie weio fiequcnt lebellious but the people 
would is a iuIo unite to waid off foieign attacks such 
is those of the Noi semen The bitterness pi evading in 
the fouutiy after William the Lion vvis nude to &weu 
illegi uic i to the king of Engl ind and the subsequent 
jin v meat of a 1 irgo sum to enable Scotlmd to buy back 
lici Hide pendem e iimn JRichnid I, ptovc that tlicie 
was a stioug nation ll spirit And this u ition ll bpnik 
tound ibundant outlet during the W u of Scottish 
Independence m the reigns of Edwaid I and Ed w aid II 
of England 

Daily Life in Scotland 

What do wo know of the oidmaiy hfo of the peo|)lo 
in Scotland at this time 9 In Scotland, as in England 
the villtges weio laigcly self suppoitmg, igncultuio 
being the clnct occupition The mujonty of tho people 
woikcd on the monistic domains or on the mmol* 
of louts I ho abbess m paiticulai, such is Kelso 
mid Mchosc foimed the centres of nil kinds of in- 
dustrj Seifs and villeins cultivated oats and bailey 
under tho supervision of n lav biothei ittacl.cd to 
tio ibbe>, who lived it u giaugo on tho dom nil 
Outride tho domain weio tho f«co tenants, most of 
whom h il icccivcd theu lands fiom tho abbey Vs 
unkr tho minorml system in England lent was paid 
m bcrvice-vvcck woik md boon work- oi m kind 

li> U,c lh,rUuith “-“tuo, however, money payments 
wue common m the south 

11,0 1,1 b ‘ oll, ““> "<-ru mora often Hum not 

nicie w J >f* in 1 n„'huH] tint nun Mlimtetl in tint 

.H. S hl»..„hmnl ot „ , intlo tnomnluj, o. ,n tr the „e t 
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fox* trading purposes, or on the banks of a river for 
communication. The burial places of saints also formed 
centres of pilgrimage and therefore of trade. The city 
of Glasgow is said to trace its origin to the settlement 
of St. Mungo or St. Iventigern. Qiteensferry owes its 



COL!. Til Y FOLK OF THK IOC1.TEENTH Cr.NTDKY. 
{From an old pi ml.) 


origin to the ferry on the Forth, and named so fi - om 
Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm III. 

In the main, the townspeople depended on agriculture 
fox* their livelihood, and there was no such distinction 
as exists to-day between country life and city life* 
Surrounding the town, but at a considerable distance 
away, was the pasture-land. Nearer ^\ere the plough- 
lands or fields. The town itself, like English towns, was 
for defensive purposes surrounded by a ditch or stock- 
ade: later by a dyke or wall. It was entered by gate 
wajs where keepers were stationed to question any 
si it. 7 — « 
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The Black Death and After 


poison coming 01 going It usually consisted of one 
stieet flora winch i m many nanow lanes All the 
houses weie made of wood and shops such as we have 
today did not ovist The loadvvajs weie alw lys filthy, 
for pigs and othei domesticated animals moved about 
it will Few tioublcd themselves about the 1 op 111 uid 
uj keep of these roadways tlieie w is no lighting ind 
it was dangeious to go ibioad without a lantern aftei 
daik 

■Vs 111 England tlieie weie m the Lowlands two classes 
of people — the fieo and the unfree On maikct dajs 
when people cune flora outlying distucts to sell then 
waies the unfieemen had to stand on one side of the 
sticct and wait until the fieonieu had mule then 
pui chases before thej could be seived Seifdom 
liow over died out eailiei m Scotland than m England 
The w nits of the people weie few and simple. Ale and 
oatraeil foimed then staple diet but the nch some 
tunes enjoyed the luvunes of spices tnd wines hi ought 
flora othei lands 

Further Reading and Reference 

See Tales 0/ « Gumdfallet by Sir Walter Scott 


15— THE BLACK DEATH AND AFTER 

The fomteenth centra y witnessed many stilling events 
in the story of ora country It was the time when 
Engl md gained the memoiable victoues of Cicej and 
Poitiers and the name of the Black Pi race lung tin ougli 
out the laud and when a little eailiei at Bannockburn 
Robwt Bruce struck the final blow foi Scottish in 
dependence 
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on the skin accompanied by swellings ull o\cr tbo body. 
The victim usually died, sometimes in a few bonis— at 
tbo most after three or four uajs' illness. Feu io- 
coveted fioin tbo dreaded disease. 

rite panic caused by the plague was iudesc i ibuble. 
The toads, it is said, were thionged with men, w 0111611, 
and child 1 cu, mostly of the well-to-do class, fleeing from 
the pestilence. The dcath-ioll among the cloigy was 
appalling, for the monks heroically strove to mitigate 
the sufferings of the stricken, and fell victims to their 
devotion. At Menus., in Yorkshire, only ton mon kb 
survived out of fifty. At Uickloy nino died out of ten. 
About two thirds of tho clergy diel at Norwich. 
Grave -diggers, worked night and day and tho dead 
wore buried together in Inigo pits. 

Evoiy village was affected. Few cared about riches 
or anything else Animals vveio left, in many cases, mi- 
tended. Men wore little concerned with these maloiial 
things They awaited with anxiety tho death which 
they instinctively felt was near, and dreaded to look 
each other in tho faco lest they should seo tho sigus 
which showed it had alieady arrived. Strungom 
coming to a villago were viovved with suspicion and 
avoided. Monks and nuns striving to succour tho 
dying were afiaid to seek food or shelter lest they 
should be told thut tbo Death was upon them. Men 
were stricken in the field, women in tho bouse, children 
at play. That is why, to tho people living in England 
then, tho plague was of infinitely gi eater moment than 
any war or constitutional change could over be. 

Effects of the Black Death. 

Tho effects of tho pestilence vveio fnr-i caching The 
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total population was, undbubtedly, considerably reduced. 
Thousands of villeins and cottars died without heirs, and 
the lands they possessed went back to their loids. Entries 
in the Court Rolls such as the following were common : — 

“ Simon Must died, &ei/ed of 1 a 

Messuage , 2 and i acres of land in Stndset, and 

has no heir. Therefore it is fitting that the aforesaid 
land be taken into the hands of the lord.” 

At first sight this might appear to he a good thing 
for the lord. But how was ho to cultivate liis lands 
which were thus increased? 

Previously a custom had grown up by which the lord 
sometimes, though not always, took a money- payment 
from his villein instead of labour-services and Used it to 
hire labourers to cultivate his demesne. But the scarcity 
of labourers bad caused a rise in wages, and the Ioid 
could no longer hire so many labourers with the money 
be received. If ho tried to return to the old system of 
labour-services the villeins might become discontented and 
take to flight. Tlio latter were always sure of a welcome 
on some other manor where the lord had more land on his 
bands than he could cultivate," and was only too glad to 
lease holdings to the newcomers at moderate tents Thus 
the lords were assailed with difficulties on every side. 
As one mode of relief they tried to keep down the W’ages 
of the labourers. 

The Statute of Labourers. 

In 1310 Edw’ard III. issued a proclamation, which was 
later embodied in an Act passed in 1351, called the 

** seize a of. fegsi' Arm, meaning" "possessing. * 

9 Messuage ■ orici naify Lind intended to Le occupied, 01 actually occupied, 
fts a site for a duelling house and out buildings, etc. In modern legal language 
it means a homestead ith out- buildings and surrounding land. 
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Stitute of Labour m* In this Act it Mas oi darned 
that ever} mm and woman in England of whatever 
condition the} may lie bond 01 fiee able in body and 
undei srvt} ye us of ige not living by meithnn li^e 01 
being an aitificei and not having piopeit} wlicieby 
the} ma} live slixll seive the master lequmng him or 
hei at the old late of pay But the Statute pioved 
powerless to pi event vva 0 es rising foi the sen city of 
laboui was so gieat that mail} landowneis competed 
with one anotliei foi libourcis and ollered nioie than 
the stipulated lates 

Hie only effect of the law was to irntate the labouieis 
and duve them mto lebellion Foi ibout tlmty }cais 
aftei the Black Death the Eughsh couuti}bide w is full ol 
uniest Statutes weie passed causing seveie punishments 
to be inflicted upon all who disobeyed then lords Towais 
weie foi bidden to liaiboui imiaways and the lettei F 
— to denote falsity — w is branded upon the forehead of all 
who absented themselves fiom woik and thus biol o the 
agi cement with the master 

John Ball 

Indiguition at such treatment was fanned by John 
Ball the mad pnest of Iveut who went about the 
couutiy endeivouirag to mike the peasants xenlise the 
injustice of villeinage Wli> he asked should the neb 
dwell m fine houses while the poor had to enduxe pain 
and ti avail m the fields 5 He pieaclied sei moils fiom 
his fimous text — 

When id am delved and Eve span 

" ho w as then the gentleman i " 

By tins ho meant that in the begmmug of things 
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there was no distinction such as existed between lord 
and labourer, so why should there be one now? 

But perhaps even the peasants might not have given 
violent expression to their resentment had not the 
government of Bichard II. unwisely increased taxation 
to carry on the Hundred Years’ War. In 1377 n 
“poll” or “head” tax of one groat or 4d. was imposed 
on every grown*up member of the population. In 1379 
the people paid according to their means, the poorest 
paying only one gx'oat as before, but, the rich paying 
more. In 1381, liowerer, every person over fifteen years 
of age was called upon to pay three groats. Now this 
was a very heavy tax on the poorer classes, for a groat 
was worth moro than 10s. in our money to-day. Thus 
if a man had three children over fifteen years of age, 
he had to pay sums equal iu modern money to inoio 
than £i, 10s. for them, and £3 for his wife and himself. 

The Peasants’ Revolt 

The result was that everywhere men avoided payment. 
On the attempt of the government to enforce the 
collection of the tax there were riots throughout the 
country, which swelled into the great Peasants' Revolt 
of 13S1. John Ball, who was iu prison, was set free. 
The men of Kent and Essex inarched on London, and 
under the leadership of Wat Tyler began to wreak a 
tenible veugeance on all who bad anything to do with 
the hated tax. Lawyers who fell into their hands were 
immediately put to death, for it was this class which 
had helped the landowners to make and enforce the 
“Jaw to keep the labouier.s down.” It was they wlio, 
as a contempoiary poet, William Langland, wrote in 
the Vision of Piers Plowman : — 



THE KINO AND WAT TTLEK. 

(From (in illustration in FtonsMVa " CJiiomctes ) 

“ Pleded for penyes and poundea tho law. 

And not for lore of ouie Lord uuloosed their lippcs 
ones . 1 ” 

The boy king, Richaid, met the lebels of Ease's, at Milo 
End and listened to their demands. He promised that all 
their grievances would be rediessed, that the peasants 
would henceforth be fiee, that they would be permitted 
to pay rents for their lauds instead of giving seivite, 
and that all the rebels would be pardoned. At SmithfieUl, 
to the men of Kent the king lenewed his promises — 
after an exciting scene in -which Wat Tjler was struck 
down by tho Major of London. 

1 Once. 
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But the king’s promises were as pie-crust. When the 
rebellion was over he declared to the peasants: — ‘‘Villein- 
you were, and villeins you are. In bondage you shall 
abide.” John Ball and other leaders of the revolt were 
hanged. Yet perhaps the guilt of this betrayal falls 
rather on the royal advisers, and on the landowning 
class to which they belonged, than on the young king 
himself, who was hardly old enough to impose his will 
on them. 

But gradually, through natural causes, the system of 
villeina'ge died out. The lord agreed to accept a money 
payment ill place of labour services, and the villein 
became a “copyholder,” holding his land in virtue of 
the copy of an extract from the manor roll. Land also 
began to be leased for n number of years to tenants 
who found their own labour. Such a tenant became a 
“leaseholder.” In a few cases a man held land uncon- 
ditionally, and was known as a “freeholder." These 
changes, together with tho development of sheep-farming, 
solved the labour problem for the lords, but of this we 
shall treat in another chapter. 


16.— THE DEATH IN THE HOMES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

[The following, from The Coming of the Friars by 
A. Jessop, is a little picture of the plague as it affected 
many homes in England and elsewhere. It is also 
interesting as giving an example of tho rights which a 
lord possessed over those of servile birth.] 

Was Thomas Porter at Little Cornard somewhat past 
his prime when the plague came? It spared him and 
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his old wife it seems but foi lus sons and daugliteis 
the hope of his eld and the pride of his manhood wlieie 
weie they’ He and the good wife coweimg o\er the 
tuif file did they due to talk with qunenng lips and 
clouded eyes ibout tlie days when the little ones had 
clunbered up to the stiong fatliei s knee or tiny arms 
weio held out to the lough yeoman as he reached his 
home’ Oh the desolation and the loneliness No fault 
of thine de u wife — noi mine It is the Lord let Hun do 
what see moth Him good ' 

.Thomas Portci had a neighboui ono John Stone a 
man of sm ill substance lie owned a couple of acres 
under the loid pooi land it was haidly paying foi the 
tillage and I suppose the cottage upon it was Ins own 
so fai as any mans copyhold dwelling was lus own m 
those days The Black Death c une to that cottage 
among the rest and John Stone and wife and clnldien 
all were swept away Nay not all little Alaigeiy Stone 
was «paicd but she had not a kinsman upon eirth 
Poor little maid she was baiely nine ycais old ind 
absolutely alone' Who caied’ Thomas Poiter and Ins 
weeping wife caied and they took little Maigery to then 
home and thoy comforted themsehes foi all tint they 
li id lost and the little maid became unto them as i 
dau 0 ktei Hcncefoith life was less dieny foi the old 
couple But fhe yeais passed and Afargeiy lnd O iown 
up to be a stmdy damsel md very neai the mamage iblc 
i„e 

Oh ho’ ft lend Poitci what is it we liavo hcaid men 
tell’ That when tho Blacl Death nine upon us join 
house was left unto you desolate and thcro 2 cm lined 
neither duel noi child Who is this’ Then someone 
told the steward m told tho Imd and tkeicupou ensued 
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inquiry. What right had Thomas Porter to adopt in 
child? She belonged to tho lord, and he had the right 
of guardianship. Aye ! and the right of disposing ot her 
in marriage too. Thomas Porter, with a heavy heart, 
was summoned before the homage. lie pleaded that 
tho marriage of the girl did not beloug to the lord by 
right, and that* on some ground or other, which is not 
set down, she was not his property at all. Thai might 
have been very true or it might not, but one thing was 
certain, Thomas Porter had no right to her, and so the 
invariable result followed — lie had to pay a fine. AN hat 
else ensued we shall never know. 

An interesting romance of the Black Death w 'I he Oatkeuu'j oj Di other 
Htlariue, by Michael Tan-less. 


17. — IN A MEDIEVAL TOWN. 

In the Middle Ages towns were neither so numinous 
nor so big as they are to-day. Many indeed presented 
the appearance of overgrown villages. Ihey were a 
more or less directly connected with agriculture, 01 one 
must remember that tbo great factories teeming with 
workers and machinery, which are a feature o out 
modern cities, did not then exist. Even as late as t e 
sixteenth century artisans were liable to be calle on 
to help with tho harvest. But, generally speaking, the 
town dweller had a greater measure of freedom than the 
inhabitant of tho manor, and many towns, particular y 
in tho reigns of Richard L and John, secured charteis 
granting them tho right to govern them sehes. &ucn 
towns elected their own governing officials. 

What should wo have seen in a walk through 
these towns? We should have found that the bull g 
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popul ition men giaduilly ceased to pi o\ ide foi ill then 
°" n needs and specialised in p u ticulai occupations 
liidmg dcielcped and men exchanged then pioducts 
foi those of others If a faimei wished leathei ho 


would give w he it to a leather woikei in exchange 
If i hake i wanted clothing he would gno buid to i 
wcuoi to get it In the eouise of time monej was 
U"td is a mems by which goods might bo moi e eisil> 
cxc lunged Gi ulu illj special tiades dc\ eloped like those 
of smiths b tkeis nmouieis slioeniakus, togctlici with 
much mts of all 1 mds and then nunibcis inci cased 
iccmdmg to the demand foi goods 

Vs tune went on the mei chants biudcil themselves 
mto locutions oi gilds called Meicliunt Gilds mid in 
the twelfth uid thutoenth centimes these gilds wcio vcij 
mipoitint indeed Ihcii mam objects wcio to icgulato 
tho tiado of tlio town and to sccuio it foi the towns 


“cn lhc ll « hfc to form v gild was glinted b> the 
mig Membcis of tho gild pud an admission fee, and 
obtained contain p.mlcges Thej snpouiscd all buying 
um stllmg fiequcntl> thej muo illowed to mike 
put e bases bofoio anj othci mcmbei of tho community 
uid the* exacted tolls fiom non gildsmcn who wcio 
pci nutted to sell wholes do but only to members of tho 
? \ IiulL ^ " c, ° «I> which gild membeis hill 

to observe iml examples of which aio to bo found m 
io <nc mantes of tho Gilds of Southampton md of 

\Y m (I , V,n{ ’' h hinn) Tho hittei gild, like most 

othei-x had a lull and supported thiitecn chaplains to 
pi i> foi tho king and f or t | 10 souls of JlU tho al(Jcl 
men hiethien and benefactors of tho said Gild So 
strong did the gilds become m time tli it in somo VvJiAl 
towns 11, ej wc,« p, act, tail* tho governing hod> No 
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and being supexseded by the craft gilds The craft gilds 
were not as. has sometimes been said, the smie as 
modern Trade Unions They included ill concerned with 
a particul n ciaft niasteis as well as journeymen and 
ippi entices whereas a tiade union consists onlj of 
journeymen while it may also help to legulato the 
employment of appi entices 

Dining the thnteenth and fourteenth centuiics the ciaft 
gilds increased in impoitance The town authonties 
encouiaged them, foi through llie^e gilds they were able 
to regulate industry, which was one of then duties But 
as time went on power fell mainly into the hands of the 
w oal thioi membei s 

The ciaft gild lcgulations weie intended to secuie that 
only articles of good quility should be pioduced Night- 
woik was foibidden, foi it led to bad woikmanshtp m 
i pool light V high standaid was lequned, and gihl 
inspectors went on pcnodicil 1 ounds to see that tins was 
obt uned The Coidwameis foi example, decreed that 
those who shape and inako shoes shall mix no manual 
of leitliei with other, but shall make them whollj of 
ouo leather 

Vnd for the maintaining and peifoiuniig of these 
points theio uo chosen foui pio\cd men of the mistti} 1 
who aio charged to go each month at least and at 
all times when they shall hear that there is uece^sitj, 
tluoujiout the trade and make scinch Those 

found using mfenor material wero to be punished The 
price chirgcd for an article was to bo a fair one But 
e\cn these regulations did not alwajs pro\ ent the pioduc 
trou of cureless uul scamped work 

To ensure skilled woikmanship each ciaftsmin hid to 

Mi terj— injoterj Itro.ei s craft or trade. iroiu/r. I er 
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iimlri bo mn\<d ft oin sticct to street At Ymk, foi 
example, the 'I 'inner* showed God ciiatinj' mil toinnn^ 
thi hiamib Whin the fnnncis had mo\cd oil to the 
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concluded with the Mercers, who presented Jesus, Mary, 
the twelve xYpostles, and Angels. 

Morality plays were also performed, in which allc- 



BE1I1M) TUB SCESrS AT TUB MIR \ CEE FLAT 
(Nonce tlie ik too dressed Mdexiis, and (lie men. who with drums, trumpiU, Hiring torches, etc., 
are producing the effect* indicated on ]age III ) 

(/leconst meted ft om contemporary M uro ' by Oortlon Broome ) 

gorical personages, such as Life, Death, Gieed, and 
Repentance, were represented, but these were most 
popular during the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth 
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cuntuij tlio Elizabeth m di inn supplanted both tjpes 
of pli\ uid protossioual plijets took the place ot the 
gitdsmcn 

The c .ild>< then weie i leij «tuki»g feature- (f town 
life in the "Middle \£,es and while tkcj belied then 
nu ml t is in <5ul nesa m m tiouble of other kinds tht\ aho 
dciuttl liimh of then wealth to edueition and chant} 



18.- MARKETS AND FAIRS. 


Tlio event of the week in tlio live* of the jicoplo of 
the Middle Ages> was the market. This was held in 
many towns and villages, particularly those situated at 
cross-roads, or near a castle or a monastery. Permission 
to hold a market was granted by the king, either to a 
lord or a monastery or a town. Tolls wore paid on all 
goods sold, and officials were appointed whose duty it 
was to prevent cheating. 

What might bo regarded as a periodical— usually an 
annual — extension of the market was the fair. Fairs 
originated largely in connection with religious ceremonies. 
Indeed, they were sometimes held in churchyards, but 
this practice was forbidden in the reign of Edward I. 

One of the greatest of those fairs, rivalling those of 
Nijni Novgorod and Leipzig in modern times, was held 
at Stourbridge, near Cambridge. Stourbridge was con- 
veniently situated for tlio two great medieval ports, 
Ly nu and Blakeney, at tlio mouth of tlio Great Ou*e. 
Proclaimed on the 4tli September of each year, the fair 
opened on the Stli and lasted three weeks. About that 
date all kinds of people would gather; merchants from 
Genoa and Venice bearing Eastern produce— spices and 
precious stones-, and perhaps silk; Spaniards with wine 
and w’nr- horse* ; Baltic traders with tar, and fur*, and 
amber, together with churchmen, students and soldier-, 
lords and labourers, minstrels and jugglers, all rubbing 
shoulders with one another. Tlio area of the ground 
given over to the fair was about half a square mile, 
and long avenues or streets were lined with booths. 
Each nw'nuo exhibited tlio produce of a certain industry. 
Heio were fruits and foreign spices, there were Iron- 
mongery and leather. Yonder would be seen the stownrd 
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of an English loid selling his wool and pui chasing fisli 
cloth leathci and kitchen utensils English mei chants 
would be observed selling tin from Cornwall and non 
fiom Sussex wlieie there was wood m abundmce foi 
feeding the smelting furnaces Villagers travelling long 
distances bought goods not moiely foi themselves but on 
lelnlf of thou fellows and the wagons went ceaselessly 
to uni fio bunging and t iking awaj merchandise 

E\pei ts in money m itters Lombaids would bo seen 
dunging money Jews foimerly did this but tlie> weio 
expelled fiom England at the close of the thnteenth 
centuiy Clu istians were foi bidden m those days to lend 
none} for mteiest In Piets Plowman tho poet Lang 
hull icfcrs to tlie pi ictiee of money lending — 

Didst o\oi use usrny m all thy lifetime I * * * * * * * 9 

Naj savin 0 in my youth with Lombaids and Jews 

Eloquently men would quaixel ovei weights and 
ineisme and in spito of the fact that by the Assi^o 
of 'Meismcs a staudaid was fixed tlicio were in Mi} 
disputes Dishonesty was by no means uul noun is no 
le un from these fuithei lines m Piets Plowman — 

I hive 1 cen covetou quoth this c utitf I do itk 
now ledge it 

Once I set \ eel Sim \t>stile and was bis prentice 
bound 

I list I le unit to lie a p go oi two of lies 

A ben to wci„b fib*, was my second lesson 

lo Winchester mil We} hill I went to tlio fiu 

h ith all Umels ot ineielmneliso as iuy mastci bide 

Eut liul not gi ice of Guile O one with me ami m> 

goo Is 

The} bid been unsold seven jeus Gods in} witness ™ 
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But these things could not be done with imputiitj. 
Those who did not keep to the "just price” or who 
gave false weight were tried by a court held on the 
fail* ground, and called the Court of Piepowder, corrupted 
from "Pied Poudreux,” which is the Preach for "dusty 
foot,” and refers to the vendors who had travelled a 
long way by road. Punishment was meted out on tho 
spot, and many a “dusty foot” spent part of tho time 
in the pillory instead of in plying his trade in the 
booth. 

Fun and frolic characterised tho fair even as to-day. 
Performing bears, a common sight from Saxon times, 
attracted considerable crowds. Strolling players, jugglers, 
minstrels, and acrobats called “tumblers," who turned 
somersaults, stood on their beads, and walked and danced 
on their hands, were very popular. 
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The Moulding of the Language \:2l 

Those who believed in Wyeliffe, and spread his. idea- 
were nicknamed Lollards or Babblers. They declared that 
the Church was not adhering to the tenets of the Bible, 
and in order to make this appeal more effective, Wj chile 
translated the Scriptures into the English tongue, so 
that those who were able could read them for them- 
selves. Hitherto in our country they could be read oulj 
in Latiu, a language which few people understood. By 
this translation, which was written in the East Midland 
dialect, Wyeliffe did much to make that dialect the 
standard English tongue. 

Another writer who helped to mould the language 
was Geoffrey Chaucer. Ho lived during the fourteenth 
century, aud was the con temporary of Wi'ZZiam Langland 
and John Wyeliffe. Chaucer gives u$ somo admirable 
pictures of the people of his time. In the Canto bin y 
Tales we set out with him from the Tabard Inn 
at Southwark, along with other pilgrims, to the tomb 
of Thomas Becket at Canterbury. We are in the 
company of "men and women of all classes, such as 
the knight who “loved chivalrye, truth, and honour, 
freedom and curteseye,” the nun who spoke French 
“after the scole 1 of Stratford atto 2 Bowe," the Oxfoid 
student who loved his books, but had “but litel gold 
iu cofre, 3 ” the miller who could break a door open “at 
a rcuuing* with his heed, 6 ” aud the shipmau “who rode 
upon a I'ouncy® as he couthe. 7 " With mirth and story 
the pilgrims shortened the journey. -So great a poet 
was Chaucer that he has been described as: — 

“Our morning-star of song that led the way 
To welcome the long-after coming beam 
Of Spender's light and Shakespeare's perfect day.' 

1 school ; * at ; 9 coffer ; * running ; 9 head j * a hacknej , nag ; ’ could. 
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Witchcraft. 

Tho people of the Middle Ages were very supers! it ions 
They believed in witchcraft and 
witch persecutions were common. 

Even men of considerable learn- 
ing shared in this superstition. 

Persons suspected of witchcraft 
\\ ere seized, bound, and in some 
cases burned. Frequently they 
were thrown into rivers or ponds. 

If they sank they wore held to ho 
innocent, but if they succeeded in 
saving themselves they wore said 
to he po*j'sCS'.ed of the devil and 
promptly put to death. Such 
beliefs and customs prevailed to 
a Into age, and those who havo 
read Sir Walter Scott's novel, The A I Ol.TI.AIT or A WITCH 

Ihiirt of Midlothian, will remember •«*****»“ uhl v,r * ,Hona 
now m tho early eighteenth 

century one of tho characters, Madge Wildlhc, ultimately 
died through being treated as a witch by the croud. 
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Whereas the people of our realm uch and pool alike, 
weie accustomed formeily in then games to piactice 
aicheij and that now skill m tlie use of the bow 
having fallen ilrno-t wholly into disiepute oui subjects 
give themselves up to the tin owing of stone- and of 
wood and of non and some to handball and foothill, 
and hoikej and otheis to corn sing and cockfights, and 
even to othci unseemly spoits less useful and manly, 
wheieby oux icalm — which God foibid — will soon it 
would appear bo void of aicheis 

We do heieby oid.am tli it m ill pi ices a proclam ition 
he unde to this effect that eveiy man, if ho bo 
able bodied shall upoi^ holidays make use, m his 
games of bows and ^rfows and so lemi vnd 

piactice aicheij * 

Moi eov er wo oidain that you prohibit undci penalty 
of imim-ou incut all and sundiy from such stone, v\oo(l, 
Uid iron tbi owing, handball football, or liockej , coursing 
and cock fighting , or otlici such idle games 
Towaids the close of the Middle Ages however gun 
pou del {which had been mtioduced into oui countiy H* 
the tlm teen tli century) began to be increasingly used m 
iviufaie Fueaims, first used in European ivarfaie in 
tlio fouiteentb century, gradually superseded the bow 
and arrows and soou it was no longer neeessiuj to 
compel the piactice of archeiy 
Of the gimes played bj cbildicu there w is Hood 
Mm Blind, a game intliei like Blind Mans Buff, one 
difference being tbit the blind mm was bit by the 
rem lining plaj er» while he was groping A bomewhat 
siinil u g into m which blind folding vnd staking occurred 
was Hot Cockle- Vs x zulo, such g lines were much 
roughci than similar games to da) Caul games were 
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A SCHOOLMASTER AND Ills BOOKS. 

(fi on* Hard a i/m "Ship of I’ools.' ) 

To thoso boys wlio attended school, life did not consist 
wholly of amusement as tho last paragraph in the 
following extract suggests. 

An Unlucky Medieval Schoolmaster. 

(An Extract from tho Oxford Coroners’ Roll*. 1 ) 

"It befcl on Thursday, tho morrow of St. Nicholas IXiy» 
in tho thirtieth j ear of King Edwmd (1.301), that John 
do Keushom, clerk and schoolmaster, was found dead by 
* Caution, A J/o/nrai O'linitr. 
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Storm and Stress in England 
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fought. Everyone knows the two famous ballads which 
tell of the deeds of the opposing leaders, Douglas and 
Percy. ' 

Robert III. was also old when in 1300 he succeeded to 
the crown, and was quite unable to control his nobles. 
Even 'his brother, the Earl of Buchan, known as the 
“Wolf of Badeuoch,” ignored his authority. The “Wolf” 
seized some lands to which lie had no claim, and Robert 
was too weak to punish him. Another example of the 
lawlessness in the country was seen when the Clan 
Chattau nud the Clau Ivay fought a pitched battle— 
with a selected number of men on each side — on the 
banks of the river Toy at Perth. 

Robert III.’s son, James, was captured by the English. 
While James was a captive his father died, and his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany, governed the kingdom. At this 
time the Highlanders and Lowlandcrs came into conlliet, 
and in 1111 the battle of “tlio Red Ilarlow” was fought. 
Victory lay with the Lowlandcrs. When James I. 
returned to Scotland ho made a determined effort to 
end the lawlessness of the nobles. In this he was 
successful, but some of tlio nobles, incensed at his 
harshness, murdered him at Perth in 1137. 

-James II. and James III. were both minors when they 
came to the throne, and no truer saying could bo applied 
to the country during their reigns than the words, “ Wee 
to the land whoso king is a child,” for their reigns, 
which occupied half a century after the death of James 
I., are records of struggle amongst the nobles. James II. 
succeeded in humbling the .great House of Douglas which 
had acquired a power rivalling that of tho Crown, but 
James III., in a rising of his nobles against him, u a* 
at Sauchieburit in USS. 
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The End of the Auld Alliance. 

Ills successor, James IV , proved lnm^elf a stiong king 
He endeavoui ed to lestoie the country to oidei mIuIo 
he encouiagcd industry and learning throughout tlie laud 
He uruued Maijaiet, dnughtci of Hemy VII, and, as 
a lesult of that maniage, Scotland and England were 
muted under one king a hundred jears later But the 
m ullage did not at onco make the two countries fiiendlj 
In an attack upon England, in accoi dance with tho FicncJi 
alliance, tlie king was slain at Flodden, and once again 
the countiy was left with a child king, James V Again 
tlieie was a stiuggle for powex m Scotland, a struggle 
which was to some extent ended when Janies himself 
was old enough to take ovci tlie reins of government 
Unfoitunately for tho king, who was a stioug Roman 
Catholic, the movement known as the Reformation (of 
wlncli we shall read latei) added to his troubles, for 
many of the Scottish nobles inclined to the Piotestant 
lohgion and to the establishment of more fnendlj 
relations with Engl md The English defeated his aimy 
at Solway Moss in 1542, and this disaster hastened 
his end A daughtoi, born as James lay on Ins death- 
bed became his successor as Queen Maij, and duiing 
her minority the land was ruled by her mothei, who 
was a Fi enchwoman, ind whose aim, indeed, was to 
unite France and Scotland as one country In the >ear 
15C0 Scotland, in spite of tho strong Catholicism of its 
queen, Mary, and of her mothei, became a Piotestint 
countiy France lemamed Catholic, and m those dijs 
when religious questions weie so prominent in tho 
minds of all men, it was impossible for a Protestant 
countij to ho m alliance with a C itholic one Tlie 
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Franco-Scottish Alliance was therefore broken, and new 
and more friendly relations with England began. 


23. -SCOTLAND IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 
II.— SOCIAL LIFE. 

The Beginning of the Scottish Parliament. 

Beforo the War of Independence a Great Council, 
sometimes culled a Privy Council, existed in Scotland as 
in England. This included the chief nobles, bishops, uiul 
abbots in the land. If the king were strong ho forced 
tho council to do as ho wished; if he were weak the 
council over-rodo his authority. 

* In 1326 Robert Bruce summoned tho first real Scottish 
parliament. It met at Cambuskenncth Abbey, near 
Stirling, and included not merely the chief nobles and 
churchmen, but also burgesses — that is, free citizens 
from the royal burghs, for tho townsmen were becoming 
ail important class in Scotland as well as in England. 
In 1127, when James I. was on tho throne, a further 
development took place. An Act was passed otdciiug 
tho smaller barons of tho shires, and tho burgooes 
of tho royal burghs, to send representatives — "two or 
more wLo men” according to their area, lint this Act 
was suim forgotten, aud it was not until tho sixteenth 
century that it was revived and put into operation, mid 
tho three classes — Lords Spiritual (churchmen), barons, 
and burgesses — took their places in parliament, or, as 
it was now frequently called, the “ Estates” o name 
taken from the French. Tho Estates sat in a single 
chamber, not in two houses as in England, 

During tho Middle Ages the Scottish parliament 
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was veiy weak As a rule the smallei barons thd not 
attend Power was veiy often lelegated to a committee 
called the Lotds of the Ai tides which practically took 
the place of pailiameut The gre iter nobles endeavouied 
to get the committee to act accoidmg to theu wishes 
When it oiigmated in the reign of David II no burgesses 
sat on it Afterwards the number of burgesses on the 



(i>om tie L Urcll Psalter ) 

committee vaued accoiding to the stiength 01 weakness 
of the king If he weie weak few of the burge»ses weie 
ippointed, if strong they weie moie numerous It 
shoull be noted that unlike Englmd it w is only the 
rojal buiglis wlncli had the right to send lepresentatives 
to parliament 

Scottish law was based on the Roman system winch 
was denied thiough the French foi with the Fianco 
Scottish \lhanco the anglicising of Scotland to which 
we icfeiied in a previous cliaptei, ceased and riench 
had now become the dominating influence 

Medieval Laws 

Some of the mediei al laws thiow an niteiestnig 
light upon Scotland at the time Wolves must liaio 
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existed in the country, for a law was passed declining 
that they must he destroyed. Crows also were to be 
destroyed as they damaged the crops, and no hunting 
or hawking was permitted in cornfields between Easter 
and the harvest. French soldiers who camo to help 
Scotland against England were surprised at the 
regulations which prevented them from riding through 
cornfields. Other laws ordered all Scotsmen between 
sixteen and sixty to be trained for war, ami to 
possess warlike weapons always ready. Archery was 
enforced, and football forbidden as in England. 

Towns and Trade. 

Trade was carried on chiefly with Flanders, and many 
expert Flemish weavers settled in Scotland and taught 
the people how to weave fine cloth. Agriculture, how- 
over, did not make great progiess, and one reason given 
by a historian called John Major, who lived in the 
sixteenth century, is that leases were short, and the 
tenant naturally hesitated to pay money to develop his 
farm when he might soon bo turned out. It is note- 
worthy that in Scotland there wero no revolt* of 
the peasantry such as took place in England and on tho 
Continent. If wo aro to judge by tho writings of John 
Major, and of a Spaniard called Pedro de Ayala who 
vi-itod tho country about tho end of the fifteenth century, 
fishing must have been an important industry. The 
country indeed was often rcferied to as “fishy Scotland." 
Salmon, herrings, and dried fish called stock fi-li, were 
regularly exported to tho Continent. 

In tho towns in Scotland there were merchant gilds 
and craft gilds. Tho latter, however, were late in de- 
veloping and did not really exi->t until tho fifteenth 
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aud Ayala specially noticed tliat “ in Scotland many 
speak tho French language.” Yet, curiously enough, 
the influence of the English poet Chaucer was felt nioie 
in Scotland than in England at this period. James I., 
Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, and Gawain Douglas 
were poets of high quality, aud all showed the influence 
of Chaucer. James I. is said to be the author of the 
dream poem, The King's Quctir; Henryson, among other 
writings, continued one of Chaucers stories, The Testament 
of Cresseid; Douglas wrote the Police of Honour; while 
Dunbar celebrated tho wedding of James IV. and the 
Princess Margaret of England in The Thistle and the 
The following is a stanza of welcome to Margaret 
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century It is interesting to note that the Scots attached 
gieat import mce to the test which the appuntico had 
to undergo at the end of his apprenticeship As m 



TJIF Cl AFT GILD EXAMINATION or A MASON AND A CARTENTEIL 
itro i a MS. 11 tie JJ luh Vute n > 


England men of paiticular occupations li\ed in vepaiatc 
putts of the town, uul thus wo ha\o names of struts 
in Scotl uid Mich is Putt u iow, CindlcmiKci How ind 
1 islictiow 

Learning and Literature 

Lc irziing in Scotlmul w is not neglected By the icigu 
of Junes IV thieo of the four universities at pic«c»t 
existing lmd been founded— St Amhows, Glasgow, and 
Vbctdccn Mail} Scottish students trivclled in Fiance, 
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and Ayala specially noticed that “in Scotland many 
speak the French language." Yet, curiously enough, 
the influence of the English poet Chaucer was felt moi e 
in Scotland than in England at this period. James I., 
Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, and Gawain Douglas 
were poets of high quality, and all showed the influence 
of Chaucer. James L is said to be the author of the 
dream poem, The Kings Qnair ; Henryson, among other 
writings, continued one of Chaucers stories, The Testament 
of Crcsseid; Douglas wrote the Police of Honour; while 
Dunbar celebrated the wedding of James IY. and the 
Princess Margaret of England in The Thistle and the 
Rose. The following is a stanza of welcome to Margaret 
on her arrival at Holyrood: — 

“ Welcum the Rose botlie rede and whyte, 

Welcum the floure of our delyte! 

Oure rejoysyng frorne the soue heme, 

Welcum of Scotland to bo Queue; 

Welcum of Scotland to be Queue 1" 


Further Reading and Reference. 

See The Fair Maid of Perth , by Sir Walter Scott, and Domestic 
Life in Scotland, IJSS-1GSS, by John Wariack 
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PART III —SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
PROGRESS. 

24 -AN AGE OF CHANGE AND DISCOVERY. 

Tow aula tlio end of the fifteenth contuiy much of 
ttlut tho Middle Ages stood foi begun to disippeai. 
Feudalism crumbled away; the bai oimgo bee.imu \\ take! ; 
Lings and nations became moio poweiful; knowledge 
was made more accessible; new iu\cntions, new foims 
of lehgion, and now lands appealed. All tlieso combined 
to < i cate a now wot Id. 

The New Learning. 

Wo canuot stnto piccisely when tho /AmmsYiMO', or 
rclmth of learning, as it is sometimos tailed, began 
among tho countties of Western Europe. It was a 
gi ulual moceincnt. Tho ancient Giceks knew much 
about such subjects ns philosophy, physics, and matlio* 
in itic-s, but when tho Unman Empire fell and barbat inn 
iioules morrnn Europe, this knowledge was for centtuies 
lost to tho western peoples. Tho “Daik Ages” had set in 

Dining tho later Middle Ages knowledge of tho ancient 
cl issics gradually Hltcrcd through to the west, especially 
alter 11*1, when Constantinople was t.ipturinl by the 
Turks, and tho Gieek scholms lied westwaid from the 
city. As they lied they took with them many of the old 
p iu I intent m i oils of their fmefathcr*. Probihly most of 
tho schol.it s Milled in Italy', for that country was more 
facoiimhle to literature and art than any other. There 
Dan to hid written I In Dttinc Cnnicthj, ono of tho 
greatest poems of all time, ami writers like Petrarch and 
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Boccaccio had become known all over Europe. Our own 
Chaucer was greatly influenced by them. 

Interest was stimulated not only in literature, but 
also in painting, sculpture and music. Many of the 
greatest Italian painters such as Raphael, Michelangelo, 
aud Leonardo da Vinci, did their’ work at this time. 
They painted pictures which to-day are among the 
world’s greatest treasures. 

Prom Italy and other countries in which the scholars 
lmd settled their teachings spread throughout Europe. 
Soon a genuine love of learning grew up, and many 
new schools and universities were founded. 

The Invention of Printing. 

Meanwhile in 1462 John Gutenberg, a native of 
Mayence, set up the first printing press, though it 
is doubtful whether ho was really the inventor of 
printing. Hitherto, for the most part, books had been 
produced by the monks working laboriously in the 
cloister. As a rule, their works were beautifully illumi- 
nated, and some of them may be seen to-day at 
tile British Museum. But when the art of printing 
spread throughout Europe there was no longer need 
for the monks to spend their days on this work. In 
England William Caxton set up a wooden printing 
press at the sign of the “Red Palo” in the Almonry 
at Westminster aud printed many books, such as The 
Game and Play of Chesse, Chaucers Canterbury Tales , 
Malory’s Morte D' Arthur, and other works. Printed 
books became an effective means of spreading knowledge, 
aud writers began to cater not only for scholars but 
for ordinary people. England produced great scholars 
in Dean Colet and Sir Thomas More, while one of their 
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friemls, who did much to advance the “Now Learning,” 
was a Dutchman called Erasmus 

Printing was beneficial in another waj In almost 
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o\ery country till this time moio than one diulect had 
been spohon, and it was dillieult to say which was the 
correct foim of speech, hut thiuugh the inti easing 
piihluatiim of hooks a standard lituiaiy Imiguago tamo 
to bo iccognised in eveij land. 

The Reformation 

With tlio spicud of knowledge men began to think for 
them-eh es find to question many of tho things that tlio 
Chinch had taught. Wo hiuosccn that in tho fourteenth 
century John Wyclifte, who tiansluted tho niblo fiom 
Uitiu into Liiglisli, challenged homo of tho doctrines that 
the Church was pleaching ami urged tho need for lefoim. 

Tho ideas of Wjeliffo were taken up by John Hubs, a 
n Hike of liolioniia uml rei tor of tho univerhity of Pi ague. 
Uis picmhings ltd to his e\eommuui<utio» from tho 
Church, and ho was later burned alike. Tho boms of tlio 
dead Wj « IifFu also weto ordered to l»o burned. Hot the 
movement m«ud fresh strength when a Ot nnati pen-ant 
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named Martin Luther, who had become Professor at 
Wittenberg University, became its leader. Luther defied 
tile Pope, and many of the German people supported him. 

The Protestants.’ 

In 1529 some of the German princes banded themselves 
together and issued what they called the “ Protest of 
Spires,’* declaring that they had the right to decide for 
themselves what religion was best for the people. From 
this Protest the name “Protestant” is derived. It was no 
longer a question of reform of the old Church but of the 
establishment of a now Church altogether. 

Soou the movement spread to other countries. In 
Switzerland, a clergyman, named Zwingli, was its leader, 
while Calvin, who did most of Ins work at Geneva, 
had an even greater influence and was the inspirer of 
John Knox, the great Scottish reformer. 

In France there was little desire on the part of the 
people to change their religion despite the activities of 
a strong Protestant party— the Huguenots. In England 
the old Church was not uprooted immediately, but by 
the reign of Elizabeth the new faith may be said to lull o 
been finally established. In Scotland, where the move- 
ment had been going on gradually for about two hundred 
years, Protestantism, through the efforts of John Knox, 
became the recognised religion in 15G0. 

Early Explorers. 

Another thing which helped to broaden mens outlook 
was the discovery of new lands and now trade routes. 
J» early times trade with the East was carried on over- 
land from India, Persia, and China, to the ports on the 
eastern Levant. There eastern products wcie collected 
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and taken to Genoa and Venice ttkeie the ti ido and 
profit of the city eonsisteth of ill nations.” Shake peaie 
m lus play The Met chant of Venice gi\es us an idea of 
the extent of the Venetian tiade -when he tells how the 
ships of Antonio weie wiceked in places as far distant 
fiom each othei as the Goodwins and Tiipoh — 

Vntomo hath v ship of rich lading wiackd on the 
n mow •-e is the Goodwins I tlimk they c ill the place, 
and 
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Africa on tlie way southward, Bartholomew Diaz rounded 
the Capo of Good Hope. His effort was eclipsed in 1498 
by Vasco da Gama, who rounded the Cape and sailed 



A MAP OF THE WORM*, FROM A GLOBE PRODUCED I>> 1432 
The Outline of the World u«e know it to-dij ■« sketched in to thou how fur the old 
curtogTaphcre were astray. It will be noted thet when thi* globe waa prepared America wa» 
unknown, and that Asa i» made to stretch eastwards more than half way across the Pacific Ocean 

thence to Calicut in India. The new sea route so long 
sought for had been found. The Mediterranean ceased 
to be the main commercial highway between Europe 
and the East Venice and Genoa declined. JVIoieoter 
certain great cities in the north of Germany, forming 
what was known as the Hanseatic League (whose chief 
object was to carry on trade in Northern Europe), lost 
their importance. In the course of time the Portuguese 
and Spanish ports, and later the Dutch and English 
ports, took their places as the commercial centres of 
Europe. 

The Di scovery of America. 

Before the expedition of Vasco da Gama, however, a great 
and more far-reaching discos ery had been made. This was 
M.H. 7 — Jv 
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tliediscoveij not of a trade route but of a continent In 
1492 i penniless Genoese merchant named Glmstophei 
Columbus w ho believed that the world was lound — bj 
no means a common belief in those days — set out with 



Tl E PINTA — ONE F T IE SllirS Or COLUMB 3 
lltau f o la od l ) 


tho object of i caching India not bj sailing louiul tho 
const of Vfrici but bj sailing wcstwaid With ships md 
mono} lent him by Queen Isabella of Spain (aftei ot hoi 
zojal pois.orm 0 cs lmd icfused) and with i cicw of ei 0 htj 
eight men Columbus sailed south to the Cmniies uid 
then Mtitluud uctoss tho uueh irted sc is Yftci two 
months md nmo dajs ho set foot on tho Bahunas 
which ho bchc\td to bo pait of India Hence, the 
iiumo tho W est Indies IIo mndo other \oj i 0 cs to 
Vine mu on ono of which lio touched tho mainland 
but o\en until Ins dc itli in loOO he cherished tlio belief 
tliut ho hid u idled tho cast co ist of Ysin 
Euioi e was startled at tho new di to\er> and fresh 
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voyages began. Vasco da Gama, we have seen, discovered 
the new route to India. Ferdinand Magellan, a Portu- 
guese in the service -of Spain, sailed round the south of 
America through the strait which now hears his name, 
and thence westward across the Pacific. He landed at the 
Philippines only to be killed in a fight with the natives. 
But three years after setting out, one of his ships named 
the Tittoria, with a crow of thirty one men, having sailed 
ever westward, reached Seville. It was the first ship that 
had sailed round the globe. 

For trading purposes a now type of sailing ship, superior 
to the Mediterranean galleys, was now used to brave the 
high sens of the Atlantic, and the mariner kept his course 
by the compass and the stars. 

English, French, and Dutch Explorers. 

England, France, and Holland played a part, though a 
belated and less successful one, in the work of exploration. 
As Magellan had sailed round the south of America, so 
their sailors sought the passage round the north — the 
North-West Passage it was called. Although they failed, 
Sebastian Cabot, an Englishman, whose father was a 
Venetian pilot, discovered Newfoundland, while Cartier 
and Champlain annexed Canada for France. 

The results were important, particularly fur England 
and Holland. Spain and Portugal, being the homelands 
of the greatest explorers, naturally benefited most. But 
at a later date British and Dutch enterprise challenged 
that of the Spaniards. The Dutch were already revolting 
against the rule of Philip II., whom some of them disliked 
because ho was a Catholic, and all of them because be w as 
a despot. The English, too, quarrelled with Philip, 
our sailors, by. defeating the Spanish Armada 
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stiudv a deadly blow at Spam’s naval power Soon 
tlieiefoie the mam Euiopean tiade passed to London 
and Antweip and Italy and Geimany declined as trading 
centres 



Great Scientists of the Renaissance 

Wo have seen tho beneficial 1 emits of the invention of 
printing But llieic woio otlici not lev* nnpoitant 
scientific tiiumphs N nolis Copernicus, who w as hoin m 
1173 at Ihoin m Poland, showed th it tho eutli moved 
round tho sun G lldeo, born at Pisa m l ->01, Joh mn Ivcplia , 
born nc ir Stuttgait in 1371, and Isaac Newton, bom it 
Woolsthoipe, a h milet m Lmcolnslme, in 1012, tho jiu 
ui which Gnhho died, developed the theorj laid down bj 
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Copernicus. Galileo, although not the original inventor 
of the telescope, produced a type which was in demand 
throughout the wholo of Europe. William Ilarvey, au 



A SCIWUCU, OFhRATlOX JV THE BIVTU-NTH CENTPM. 
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Englishman and a keen student of anatomy, born in 
157S, demonstrated the circulation of the blood. And the 
growing use of gunpowder revolutionised the methods of 
warfare and made it useless for knights to build castles 
as strongholds, for these could now be very easily 
shattered. Feudalism then had largely passed away, and 
men had entered upon a new phase of life. 

The Passing of the Old Order. 

' (Extract from Froude's Histoty of England.) 

“A change was coming upon the world, the meaning and 
direction of which even still is hidden from us, a change 
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fiom era to eia The paths tioddcn by the footsteps* of 
ages weie biohen up, old things weie passing aw iv , and 
the faith and the life of ten ceutunes were dissolving ULe 
a dream Cbivaliy was dyiug, the abbey and the cistle 
were soon together to ciumble into mins, and all the 
forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old woild weie 
passing away nev er to retui n A new continent had lr-en 
up beyond tlie western sea The floor of heaven, inlaid 
with stais, had sunk back into an infinite abj->s of nn 
measurable space , and the firm eai th itself, unfixed from 
its foundations, was seen to be but a small atom iu the 
awful vastness of the universe In the fabnc of habit in 
which they had so laboriously built for thcmselv es man- 
kind weie to remain no longer 

And now it has all gone— like an unsubstantial pageant 
faded, and between us and the old English there lies i 
gulf of mjstery which the ptose of tlie historian wall novel 
adequately budge They cannot come to us, and oui 
imagination cm but feebly penetrate to them Onlj 
among the aisles of the cathcdial, only as we ga?e upon 
then silent figures sleeping on then tombs, some faint 
conceptions float before us of what these men weie when 
they weie alive, and peiliaps in tlie sound of church 
bells, that peculiar cieation of medieval age, which fills 
upon the ear like the echo of a vanished woild 


Further Reading and Reference. 

For a glimpse of the s ieat men anJ women of the time see Edith 
Michels l he ltenaissance For an account of the discos encs of 
Columbus, G E Mittons Columbia mav be read 7 he House hoi l 
of kir ikomas More , by A Manning, gi\ es a \m<l pictnie of the 
great scholar 
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25— STRENGTHENING THE GOVERNMENT. 

Henry VII. helped to bring about two most im- 
portant changes — the destruction of feudalism and the 
strengthening of the Crown. He gave England the 
strong government that sho required after the exhaus- 
tion of the Wars of tho Roses. Belonging himself to a 
branch of the House of Lancaster, he did much to end 
•the bitterness that existed between the rival houses 
by marrying Elizabeth, daughter of the Yorkist king, 
Edward IV. His measures firmly established the Tudor 
dynasty on tho throne. Two rebellions during his reign, 
that of Lambert Simnel aud that of Perkin Warbeck, 
were easily quelled. 

Henry was determined to reduce tho power of the 
nobility, which was both a menace to him and an evil to 
tlie country. By fines or confiscation he deprived tho 
nobles of much of their wealth. Those who lived 
luxuriously were forced to gi\o him money; others who 
lived plainly were told that they must have money 
saved, and were called upon also to support the Crown. 
These contributions were called “ be nevol ences.'' They 
were in name free gifts, but in reality compulsory. The 
nobles wore forbidden to have armed retainers, and fines 
were inflicted on those who broke tho law. The “Court 
of the Star Chamber” was set up in 14S7 to try powerful 
offenders, and this court, tyrannical in method, did much 
to restore order as well as to fill tho pockets of the king. 
Thus Henry mado tho nobles poorer and himself richer, 
and the royal cotters wore well filled when Henry VIII. 
succeeded to tho throne. 

Henry VIII. was an autocrat, yet a popular antf tactful" 
ruler, and careful always to enlist the sympathy and 
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goodwill of pailinment in lus undei takings In common 
with otliti countries England was emcigmg fiom the 
medicial sta 0 c \s she became stiongei tluough hci 
lmlustrj and ti ide Henij dcteiunned to make hu i 
\ital loiee in international iffnus Tor this he was 
foitunnte in choosing as Ins advisei Cudiu tl W olse} ouo 
of the gieat st itesmen in oui history 

As the nobles not onl} m England but in ill 
] uiopc in counti ics weakened the kings bee imostiongci 
lhej bee ime jeilous of each otlici, iml then chief 
mu when not iddmg to then own powei was to 
prc\cnt other km 0 s fiom becoming too sttong Thus, 
if ono king cudei\ouied to add to Ins possession* his 
neighboui sought allies to adjust the bulincc Ibis 
tlieorj of adjusting tlio bal uico betw ceil nations is 
know u is the Balance of Ponci ~W oke} uloptcd this 
doctunc, which his pio\ ulcd fiom Ins time to tho 
piescnt day 

Tho rmpeioi Chules V of Spurn and Tianeis I, King 
of lrmco weie tho two gieat monarc] is on tho Continent 
rucli \\ is jealous of tho othci, md c ith sought Hcmj s 
fu\ our III the quarrel between tho two moil uchs it 
was \\ olscj s polic} to throw Englmds power on tho 
sido of tho count!} like]} to be defeated md so pto\ent 
tho othci countr\ fiom gaining too much pouci But 
an mifmo*ctu incident Middcnl} biouglit about his fall 

Henry VIII and the Church 
Heni}, who had no in do hen, wished to obtnn a 
dissolution of his in n i ia 0 e with Katheuno of Aiagoii 
and take as lus second wife Vimo Ilolcyn Ho failed to 
obtain tho Popes consent, and for tlnsfuhiro ho blamed 
WoImj, who sbottl} aftci wauls died in dtsgiacc Ilcim 
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in anger against the Pope, determined to make himself 
supreme head of the Church in England. In 1531 he 
forced the English clergy •formally to recognise him as 
such. Sir Thomas More, perhaps the most learned, and 
John Eislier, the most saintly, of Englishmen at this 
time, were put to death for refusing to acknowledge the 
royal supremacy. 

Thomas Cromwell was now Henry's adviser. Probably 
at his instigation the monasteries were dissolved, and 
their lands seized and distributed among the king’s friends. 
But tho caprice of Henry again showed itself. Just as 
Wolsey had incurred Henry's displeasure, and had been 
stripped of his greatness, so Cromwell, as a sequel to 
tho king’s unfortunate marriage {his fourth venture in 
matrimony) with Anno of Cleves, was suddenly charged 
with treason and executed. It should bo noted that by 
his third wife, Jane Seymour, Henry had a soil who 
became Edward VL 

Although Ilenry was opposed to the Pope, he was not 
a Protestant. He still held most of tho Roman Catholic 
doctrines and had no desire to alter them. But 
when his son, Edward VI., came to the throne, there 
were many, particularly tho Earl of Somerset, the 
Protector during Edward’s minority, who wanted to 
uproot Roman Catholicism altogether. Thus in Edward’* 
reign an English Prayer Book was issued, and Roman 
Catholic ornaments and images in churches were de- 
stroyed. 

Edward died young and was succeeded by Mary, 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Queen Katherine. Mary 
was a staunch Roman Catholic and during her reign 
there was a violent reaction against Protestantism. 
Three Protestant bishops, Ridley, Latimer, and Cramner, 
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along with neaily thiee bundled liumblci adherents of 
the new doctune, peiished at the stake Persuaded to go 
to war against Fiance by hei husband, Philip II of Spam, 
Muy m 1558 lost Calais, “the chief jewel of the icalm ' 
The last foothold of the English in Fiance had goue 



QtFFV FUZABETU 
(fVo > n contn ipornri/ ei oranng) 

Elizabeth 

iliuj w is succeeded b> liei hilf sistci, Elizabeth, who, 
as the dmiglitci of Anno Bolojn, had almost no (hoieo 
e\ecpt to be a Pioto-st mt But the new queen lmd no 
sj nip itlij w ith e\ti erno Pi otest intisui, and w as determined 
to settle the Lnghsh Church on u bio id b isis which would 
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secure for it the support of all moderate Englishmen. 
The Pope’s jurisdiction over England, -it is true, was 
abolished by the Act of Supremacy in 1559, but the new 
Prayer-Book and the statement of doctrine contained in 
the Thirty-nine Articles were drafted so as to give as little 
offence as possible to those who still had a secret liking 
for the old faith. Elizabeths caution had its re waul. All, 
except the extreme Roman Catholics and the extreme 
Protestants or Puritans as they were called, accepted the 
new religious settlement, and it still forms the basis of 
Anglican Church government to-day. 

But in spite of her success iu composing the religious 
quarrels of her subjects Elizabeths position remained a 
difficult one. Roman Catholics did not recognise her as 
sovereign, and maintained that tbo throne belonged by 
right to the next Catholic heir, Mary, Queen of Scots. 
There was a constant danger that tho Catholic powers of 
the Continent would unite to depose tho queen, whom 
they regarded as a heretic. Tho enmity between France 
and Spain, however, fostered by the skilful diplomacy of 
Elizabeth, made such a union impracticable. In 15GS 
Elizabeth’s embarrassments were increased when Mary, 
Queen of Scots, -was deposed by her subjects and 
compelled to seek refuge in England. Her presence on 
English soil was a direct encouragement to tho formation 
of Roman Catholic plots, and after a long series of 
conspiracies of this kind Elizabeth was persuaded by 
her advisers, very reluctantly, to order tho execution 
of Mary in 15S7. There was no real justification for 
this high-handed action, but it enormously lightened 
Eliza 3*?th Vi difficulties. 

Tho now heir to the throne was Mary’s son James, who 
was a Protestant, and Catholics had no longer tho same 
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inducement to plot the removal of Elizabeth It would 
merely mean substituting one Piotcstant foi anotliei 
The immediate effect of the e\ecution however was to 



Eicrisn suirs rcusi i o Tier sr ms i arm\d* 

(FVo a eng av a by Jol P e t k f o toj si y n t e o l Ho sc of Lords) 

piovol e Philip II of Spam to attempt single handed the 
subjection of England In 1588 as we noted on page 117 
the gieat fleet known as the Spanish Aimida sailed for 
the English coasts but was destroyed The attempt was 
nevei lcpeated and for the lest of Elizabeths reign tlio 
country was fiee fiom the danger of foreign invasion 
On the death of the queen in 1603 James VI of Scotland 
ascended the throne without opposition and tool the 
title of James I 


Further Reading and Reference 

5 Yon S os 1,6 Armo i ets Pre itice includes Henry VIII 
5.nd Wolsey anongst its cl aracters Daily Lfe n iulo It es 
by I L PI mhet is usef 1 for social baclgioun 1 





26.— CHANGE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Social Distress and Poor Relief. 


The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the ago of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, saw ulso the break-up 
of medieval agriculture. The Black Death in the middle 
of tho fourteenth century had 
thrown tho Manorial System 
into confusion, from which it 
never recovered. Leaseholders, 
copyholders, and freeholders 
began to tako the place of 
unfroc villeins, and, since 
labourers were demanding 
wages higher than tho lords 
could pay, the lords sought 
less oxpensivo methods of 
using tho village lands. 

All over the country they 
began to “enclose” whole 
tracts of Land for tho purpose 
of sheep-farming, which requires far fewer labourers 



ILOL'ClIIMl AV OIKN FIELD 
<“ Hole of Agrtculturt." I -S ) 


than tillage. Nearly all through tho fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries this Enclosure. Movement went on, 
until over one-tliird of tho country had ceased to grow' 
corn, and had hecoiuo pasture-laud instead. 

This change led naturally to serious unemployment, 
and by tho beginning of the sixteenth century Britain 
was crowded with unemployed tramps or “vagabond* 
us they were called. Many of the>o vagabonds would 
ha\o worked if they could, but some did not want work 
and were “sturdy beggars,” ready to 10 b and oven kill 
rather than try to obtain a living honotly- Act* were 
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passed to punish the latter by biandmg them with the 
lettei V and e\en making, slaves of them but these acts 
did nothing to remoie the causes of the distiess 

\t the same time the prices of goods rose steadily until 
well aftei the middle of tlio sixteenth cental y and this 
helped to make things woise These liaid conditions 
nituially led to nots and lebellions One of these (the 
Pil e i linage of Qi ace m 3536) was a pi o test against the 
destiuction of tlio monasteries which besides being 
centies of religion had gi\en employment to many 
woikeis and had also distubuted chanty to mmy poor 
people Tliutccu years latei a mote dangeious ie\olt 
biolce out m Norfolk led by Robcit Ket and this w i> 
concerned wholly with the liaidships of the labouinig 
classes enclosures unemployment low wages and high 
rents Both these rebellions weie suppressed and then 
leadeis executed But the government did nothing to 
ease the gnovances of the pooiex classes at any late 
until aftei the death of Henry VIII in 1547 

Dui mg the early part of the short reign of Edwaid VI 
it is true Piotectoi Somei&et did take an mteiest m these 
pioblems and tried to do something to solve them but he 
was overthrown in 1546 and little moio was done until 
the time of Queen Elizabeth In that reign a number of 
acts were passed to piovide pool relief — that is to help 
the poor by subscriptions raised in each parish foi the 
purpose \t fiist those subsci lptious were to be voluutaiy 
but as the money gnen was insufficient they weie made 
compulsory and parish o\erseeis weie appointed to see 
that they weie paid aud collected Finally the gieat 
Pool L nv of 1601 re enacted the chief pro\ isions of these 
e u lier acts and made legal m eaeiy paiis.Ii a Pool Rite 
which was to be u&ed for relie\iug the unemployed by 
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giving them either money or work, and for building 
v “ Houses of Correction” (they were later called “work- 
houses”) for those who refused to work. 

Sheep-farming and the Woollen Industry. 

By this time, however, the problem was beginning to 
solve itself, for at the end of the sixteenth century 
unemployment became less 
prevalent. For one thing, 
the country was becoming 
accustomed to the higher 
prices. In addition, the 
coinage, which had been 
seriously “debased” (that 
is, decreased in value) by 
Henry VIII., was restored 
to its proper quality. Ono 
could, therefore, obtain 
more goods, or goods of 
better quality, for ones’ 
money. Jlox'eover, though a shepherd platish the bagpipes. 
the land already enclosed (Jascuy'a Edition, of Lyndsay, «>«•» 
remained in use for sheep-farming, very little new 
enclosure took place after the sixteenth century, so that 
ono of the chief causes of fresh unemployment was 
removed. And meanwhile a vigorous cloth industry 
was developing in England, which helped to provide 
work for peasants who had been driven off the laud. 

This tendency had been going on all through the sixteenth 
century, and by 1550 it had considerably eased the country’s 
difficulties. There was even a likelihood that factories 
would spring up when rich men, such as John Wiuchcombe 
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of Now bin y gathered Inigo numbeis of looms into i single 
building paid the expenses of woiking thorn and took the 
piofits But this system w as checked by \auous cncum 
stances amongst others by the Weaaeis Vet (I 55 a) vluck 
limited to twotbo numbci of looms owned by each wcavei 
The f ictory system did not develop pioperly until the 
eighteenth Loubniy But nevertheless, m certain nnpoi tanfc 
mdustiies like the woollen industiy, the old gild system 
pissed into something diffcicnt, known ns tlio domestic 
system Undei the domestic system the cloth woikci still 
woiked in his littlo woikshop 01 in his homo (lienee tbo 
name domestic system) But ho wus no lougei completely 
independent Ho now worked on commission fm a 
mcrcli vnt-cmployei, who supplied lnm with his ruv 
m.ateual and took it away when it was woiked up The 
leason foi the change was the widening of the maikct 
Cloth was now sent long distances foi sale, oi it might 
even bo e\;poi ted abroad The cloth w orkci could no longci 
sell Ins goods lnmself His customcis weio too fai aw ly 
Accordingly, tlio w oik of veiling was now done by a 
meicliaut, and tlio mcicbaut used his position to become 
m effect the employei of the cloth woikei 
This development of the domestic system we ikoned the 
gilds of the Middle Ages which were unsuited to tlio ucwci 
conditions of mdustiy Craftsmen sought to cany on 
then w oik ivithout obeying tlio strict regulations of tlio 
gilds and began to conduct then business outside tbo 
town walls, wlieie the gild lules could not bo enfoiccd 
Iu this way thcie giew up new market towns as they 
Vveic called such as Bumtnglmm and Mancliestci which 
hid no chartei but which befoie voiy long, bee imo moio 
nnpoi tant than many of the coipoi vte (01 cbartcicd) 
tow ns 
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Attempts were mode to check these tendencies by lav , 
and at the same time to make things easier for the 
working people. Chief of the acts passed was the Statute 
of Artificers, sometimes called the Statute of Apprentices 
(1563). It fixed the period of apprenticeship at seven 
years, and refused to allow boys to become apprentices *m 
the more dignified trades unless their parents were 
sufficiently well-off. It also settled the hours of worlc—in 
summer from 5 a.m. until 7 or S p.m., with not more than 
two and a half hours for meals; and in winter from dawn 
till dusk. Finally, it enacted that wages should bo fixed 
at a satisfactory figure by the local magistrates, who weic 
more likely than government officials to know what was 
just in their own districts. 

Trade and Colonisation. 

The Elizabethan period was remarkable for a notable 
expansion of England’s foreign trade, and for the begin- 
nings of English colonisation. All the great sailors of the 
time — Hawkins, Raleigh, Drake, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and the rest — took part in these developments. Hawkins 
introduced Englishmen to a new and nefarious trade, 
invented by the Portuguese — that of selling negroes into 
slavery in America — which continued until the British 
Parliament declared it illegal in 1807. Raleigh, Gilbert, 
and others tried to create new markets for English 
commerce by founding English settlements oversea. In 
the seventeenth century others followed their example, 
and colony after colony was founded by Englishmen. 
Some were set up largely for purposes of trndo (such as 
Virginia; ; others (such as Now England and Maryland) 
"cro refuges for those who, like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
desired a greater liberty in religion than England had 
xi.n. 7 — L 
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to offei some, like New Yoik, weie couqueied fioui 
othei nation^ But howevei obtained, all these colonies 
became maikets for English goods, leading to a gieat 
expansion of English oveiseas tommeice in the seven 
teenth cental} 

Anothei lllustiation of this tendency is to be seen in the 



foundation of companies foi ti id mg abroad First of 
these was the Musco\ y Company, w Inch opened up ti ade 
with Russia Soon aftei wards came the Turkey Company, 
foi tiadmg with the Eastern Meditenane an , and gieatest 
of all was the East India Company (founded in 1600), which 
developed to such an extent that it won foi Biitain not 
meielj the tiade of India, but India itself 
All this encouraged the growth of English shipping; and 
that giowth was fostcied b} the commeicial policy of 
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sixteenth century monarchs, who jiassed a series of acts to 
compel English merchants to do their importing and 
exporting in English ships. The first of these “ Navigation 
Acts ” was passed in 1381, but most of them were the work 
of the Tudors. Henry YII. regulated our trade with 
Gascony and the Netherlands, while Elizabeth, on the 
advice of her great minister Burghley, passed .acts which 
encouraged both English shipping and English fishing, so 
that neither naval nor merchant ships, nor sailors* to man 
them, should ever be lacking. 

See English Seamen t n the Sixteenth Century (J A. Fiouile) 

27.— ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 

By the end of the sixteenth century tho Middle Ages 
had definitely passed away. Tho age of custom was gone; 
tho ago of enterprise and ceaseless activity was taking its 
place. So energetic were tho Elizabethans, and in so 
many directions, that Tennyson called the age “the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 

“Spacious” it was, as wo have seen, in the sense that its 
trade and shipping now began to cover all parts of the 
globe. It was “spacious," too, in another way, for o\en 
those Englishmen who did not travel to foreign parts took 
an interest in them, and iu all sorts of other things as 
well— not only in travel and exploration, but in archi- 
tecture, music, aud other arts; and about all of these 
thiugs they wrote books. 

In architecture the Elizabethan ago is famous for its 
splendid buildings — especially for the building of magni- 
ficent houses, which were almost palaces, and which can 
still bo seen in many parts of the country. It is famous, 
too, for its music; sougs dances, church services — music of 



AN EIlZABrTUAN MANSION— BIORETON 01 D MALI CHItoFIIRK 
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aJ] sorts, composed by men hko John Bull, Jolm Dow land, 
Oilando Gibbons Thomas Moiley, Thomas WeelL.es, and 
others 

Elizabethan Literature 

But the greatest gloiy of tho Elizabethan ago is its 
litciature The Renaissance had opened mens eyes to the 
wonder of life, and the Elizabethans were themsehes so 
full of life that they could not help wilting about it At 
fixst then best hooks Mere only untrue lomautcs, some 
thing like those which weio f ishionable m the Middle 
Ages The greatest of these Spensers raetie Qurnie, was 
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great poetry as well, and it is still one of the greatest 
poems in the English language. There were other famous 
romances (such as Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia and Lyly's 
Euphucs, ill prose), but they soon made way for writings 
about real life. 

Marlowe, the first great English dramatist, wrote plays 
chiefly about people famous in history— like Tamburlaine, 
Edtcard II., and Doctor Faustus, though the story of the 
latter is only a fable. Marlowe also made “ blank \ erse ” 
fashionable-— that unrhymed verso in which many of the 
greatest of English poems are written. Shakespeare him- 
self followed Marlowe in the use of blank \erse, and 
ho followed him also in chousing historical subjects. 
Shakespeare wrote twelve historical plays hut he also 
wrote others about the people and the life of his own 
time; and his characters are so real that they still live, 
and his plays are still read and performed after more 
than three hundx'ed years. Indeed, this was the greatest 
ago of the English drama, and many other dramatists 
were busy writing plays at the same time as Shakespeare. 
Chief of them were Ben Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

While these men were writing poetry, others were 
writing in prose. Sir Francis Bacon, for example, wrote 
a History of the Reign of Henry YIL, books of philosophy- 
ami science, and many Essays. The greatest prose work 
of the Elizabethan age, however (though not published 
till 1611, after Elizabeth’s death), is one with which we are 
all familiar. This was tho English translation of the 
Bible. It was the work, not of one man, but of many 
scholars, for in the spacious times of great Elizabeth most 
educated men could write well, and the clear, vigorous 
pro-so of tho English Bible has never been sm passed. 
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{Ftwh “Ctedatta Oiltm TtrraruM" . llraun anil llohtntxrg, jmUtthttl m 1SSQ.) 

28.— SCOTLAND BEFORE THE UNION OF 
THE CROWNS. 

Until tho year 1003, when James VI. of Scotland became 
aUo James I. of England, Englishmen and Scots regarded 
each other as foreigners. Even after this date tho feeling 
continued, and it was nob until after 1707, when the two 
countries wero united under one Parliament, that feelings 
of hostility finally died out During the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries England and Scotland 
wero constantly at war, and at the time of tho Hundred 
Teats’ War with France, Scotland was nearly always ou 
tho side of the French. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

In 1547 tho king of England was Edward VI,, a boy of 
nine. To tho English it seemed a fitting time to unite 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland by marrying the 
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young king to the young queen, Mary, ay ho had succeeded 
to the thi one of hei fathei, James V , in 1542 The Scots 
however would have none of this, and Maiy was sent by 
her motkei (hei self a Fiench pxmce*s) to Fi uice foi 
safety There she was later married to the Trench pi mco 
who became King Fxancis II of France 

Thus Queen Mary had a double connection with the 
Fiench Hei mother was Fiench, and now Iiei husband 
was a Fiencliman It appeared as though the old Tiench 
alliance was safei than ever This, howe\ er, was f u fiom 
being the case Pi otestautism was groAving m Scotland, 
and this tended to draw the Scots away fiom the Fiench, 
ay ho adheied to the Roman Catholic faith, and nearci to 
the English, the majonty of whom had accepted the 
Rcfoi mation 

While Alaiy Avas m Fiance her mothei died, and the 
Scottish nobles thought this a good oppoi tumty for once 
more acqumng power A nmnbei of them banded them- 
selA es together into a Protest int league, calling tbcmsch es 
the “Loids of the Cougiegation, and AAOiking hand m 
hand Avith John Knox the great Piotestaut leadei in 
Scotl mil Thus as Protestants and as feudal barons the 
nobles weie doubly opposed to their monaich, aud Avhen 
Maiy retuiued to her own countiy in 15G1 cia ll aa ar soon 
folloAYed In this ay ai the alliance of the Scots Avith 
Tiance recened its death Woav Ike Piotestant nobles 
aa ci o ultimately victorious, and Maiy had to seek lefugo 
in England A\here, as AYe have seen, she Avas afteiYvaids 
executed In 1567 her infant sou Avas proclaimed king is 
James VI 
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PART IV. — THE GROWTH OF 
PARLIAMENTARY POWER. 

29.— ENGLAND UNDER THE STEWARTS. 

The great changes which had come over Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries tended to make every- 
body more independent and lcs>s obedient to authority. 
The Renaissance was a revolt against the old scholastic 
learning of the Middle Ages, the Reformation was a 
movement against authority in religion. Similarly, work- 
people wished to be independent of the towns and the 
gilds, and merchants wished to be freed from restrictions 
on trade. 

In tlie same way, governments everywhere were finding 
that their peoples wanted to bo more independent of 
control. This was especially the case in England. The 
chief movement in English history in the seventeenth 
century is the struggle of the people, as -represented in 
parliament, to be more independent of the government of 
their kings. 

The First Two Stewarts, 1603-49. 

There were signs of the coming struggle even before 
Elizabeth died. But, like all the Tudors, Elizabeth was 
very tactful, and always took care not to irritate- her 
parliaments too much. The Stewarts, on the other hand, 
were as ta ctless as kin gs could be. The first of them, 
James I., was no sooner* seated on ki9 English throne 
(until 1GU3 lie was king of Scotland only) than lie began to 
make himself unpopular. Ho offended the Presbyterians 
of Scotland by compelling them to have bLliops whom 
they hated ; he disgusted the Euglish by making favourites 
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PART IV.— THE GROWTH OF 
PARLIAMENTARY POWER. 

29.— ENGLAND UNDER THE STEWARTS. 

The great changes which had come over Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries tended to make every- 
body more independent and less obedient to authority. 
The Henaissanco was a revolt against the old scholastic 
learning of the Middle Ages, the Reformation was a 
movement against authority in religion. Similarly, work- 
people wished to be independent of the towns and the 
gilds, and merchants wished to be freed from restrictions 
on trade. 

In the same way, governments everywhere were finding 
that their peoples wanted to be more independent of 
control. Tins was especially the case in England. Tho 
chief movement in English history in the seventeenth 
century is the struggle of tho people, as -represented in 
parliament, to be more independent of the government of 
their kings. 

The First Two Stewarts, 1603-49. 

There were signs of the coming struggle even before 
Elizabeth died. But, like all the Tudors, Elizabeth was 
very tactful, and always took care not to irritate- her 
parliaments too much. The Stewarts, on the other baud, 
were as tactl ess as kin gs could be. Tho fii*st of them, 
James I., was no sooner seated on his English throne 
(uutil 1G03 he was king of Scotland only) than he began to 
make himself unpopular. He offended tho Presbyterians 
of Scotland by compelling them to have bishops whom 
they hated ; ho disgusted tho English by making favourites 
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of umvoithy com tins such as Gcoigo Villici - who was 
1 itci 111 ulo Duko of Buckingh mi and lie nutitid his 
p n li mien ts in all sorts of ways 
In tlio first pi ico he declared his belief in the Divine 
Bight of Kings — that is the belief that 1 mgs wcie the 
agents of God and could thorefoio do no wiong \et ho 
was always doing foolish things himself mid ho \\ is 
constantly so badly in need of inonoy tli it lie li id to u»L 
pulianieiit foi moie Parh uncut howoici would not 
e i mt him liioio supplies unless ho uiideitook to mlo 
bcttei One of his parliaments 101 1) i efused to p is& my 

laws at all beeiuso ho would not icdicss then gneiaueC" 
It is tlieicfoiu known us tlio V ildled Pu li uncut 
In the Intel ycus of the icign path uncut bee imo 
lioUloi In 1021 it impeached soieiil of the lings 
f i\ ountes, lueludmg the Loid Climcelloi, Ti mcis 13 icon 
aud m 1024 it pissed an ict icstiicting monopolies which 
were a somco of levcnuo to tho king 
In lOio when Glmilcs I came to tlio tluone paihiment 
lesolved to mu no n«ks md decided to limit tho kings 
'income, lor oiei two bundled years oxciy luonni ch had 
been granted an income foi lifo fiom taxes on mipoits and 
expoits wlneli weio known as. Tonnage ind Poundage 
But tho fiist p iiliament of Cliailes I wished to D i mt him 
Tonn ige and Poundage foi one year only jS t c\ erthcless 
tho king w ent on collecting tho t ixes AX my of his 
subjects refused to pay By other means lio tiled to 
iaise a revenue For example ho endeavoured to compel 
people to fand lodgings (sometimes without paymont) foi 
his soldiers he exacted unjust fines and so on 

e-ven now "C/naTies ’imu not sufficient money to can y on 
the government md ho had to cill puli uncut igain m 
1G28 It was this paihament which pissed the famous 
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declaration known as the Petition of Right, with its fom 
clauses 

(i) That the king should collect no taxes without the 
consent of parliament. 

(ii) That no ono should be imprisoned by the king 
without a good reason and a quick trial. 

(iii) That the king should not rule by military (or 
martial) law, but should try people in the ordinary 
law-courts. 

(iv) That thero should be no more compulsory billeting 
, of soldiers in the houses of private persons. 

) After long hesitation Charles undertook to make these 
our promises, but as soon as parliament was dissolved he 
went on much as before, aud for eleven years (1629-10) 
ruled without calling a parliament at all. 

During these eleven years his chief advisers were the 
Earl of Strafford and William Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Laud persuaded him to increaso the number 
of ceremonies in the Church, and generally to make it 
seem more Roman Catholic and less Protestant. This 
annoyed tho Puritans, as the extreme Protestants were 
called, and turned them against tho king. Strafford 
advi&cd Charles to make himself a despot, aud during 
these years he levied taxes to which he had no right ; 
ho governed the country by martial law, and behaved 
despotically in other ways. 

This could not go on indefinitely, and by 1010 the 
king was almost penniless, so that parliament had to bo 
summoned aud asked for more money. It refused, and 
was dissolved. This parliament was known as the Short 
Parliament; but six months later another had to be 
called, and this the king was never able to dissolve, so 
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that it is known as the Long Puhament (1040 53) It 
was this p irliament which determined to put in end to 
tho kings despotism It condemned Sti afford and Laud 
to death in 1641 In the following year king and 
pai liameut engaged m open wni 



The Civil War, 1642 49 

In this w ir the countiy lias throughout lerj evenly 
divided Roughly speaking the south cast of England, 
including London sided with parliament and tho noith 
west i\ itli tho king Tho king s suppoi tors included most of 
the uicmbcis of tho Chuich of England and the Roman 
Catholics whcieas the Preshj tenuns tho Independents 
{who ie p ustd to belong to my Church c\cept their own 
eon 0 rtg ition) and other Pmitan nonconformists w tie for 
parliament. Tlio king could rely upon tho military skill 
uid tho money of tlit loids and giculci landowners but 
parliuucnt was Inched by tho wealth of most of tho 
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■well as the powei Although he refused to do this, he 
governed England a* despotically as Cliailes had done, 
even to the extent of ruling by martial law He divided 
the country into eleven districts each uudei the militaiy 
eonti ol of a majoi general Like Chailes, he quarrelled 
with pailiiment levied taxes without its consent, and 
luled without it 

There however, the resemblance ceased Foi wlieieis 
Charles luled badly, Cromwell was veiy stiong and 
eflicient At home he governed England well, and aluo id 
lie made hei one of the most important nations m Em ope 
riaiieo and Spam sought hei alliance, and Cioiuwell 
gi mted it to Tiance, who in letum helped linn to keep 
the Stew aits fiom reg lining the ciown Befoie this, m 
1 Go 5 Jamuca was captuied from the Spanmids uid 
became a Butish possession But when Cromwell died 
m 1C58 there was no oue strong enough to take his 
pi tee and in 10G0 the Restoration of Chailes II to his 
thiouc brought back the Stewarts 

England from Restoration to Revolution, 1660 88 

Ch tries II w is the most tactful and least conscientious 
of the Stowai ts Abovo all things, ho was dctci milled, as 
ho said, not to go on lus travels u 0 ain, and bo lie avoided 
all conduct winch might tempt Ins subjects to send 
him hick into exile lie could see when lio was going 
too fai, and lio ilvvuys drew back ratliei tliun quiircl 
desperately with lus pailiaments Consequently , although 
ho did many things to annoy the English, lio reigned for 
twenty five ycais (1GG0 85) without very serious tioublc 

When howovci, Chailes II s brothel, I lines II , umo lo 
the throne, ho was so t ictless tint ho soon found himself 
being bl lined for Charleys misdeeds as well us 1ns own 
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James II. was a Romau Catholic, and the English people 
were afraid that ho might attempt to restore the Homan 
religion. When, therefore, the king appointed lire 
co-religionists to high ofllces in Church and state, and 
ordered ■■ Declarations of Indulgence" to bo read m tho 
churches, granting freedom of worship to all, including 
Homan Catholics, the people turned against him. 

At first they were willing to wait for his death, for ho 
had no son, and ho would be succeeded by his e es 
daughter Mary, who was a Protestant. But in Itibb 
u son was horn to James, and tho nation realised that 
it was no longer safe to wait, since this son would 
bo brought up as a ltoinun Catholic. Prominent men 
made arrangements n itii William, Prince of rang , 
Studtliolder of tho Dutch Itnpublie, who was the huslmi 
of James's daughter Mary, to invado England and oM «• 
W.H. 7 — M 
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Junes from the tin one This was done m the autumn 
of 10SS aud William and Maiy became joint monuclis 

The Revolution 

Has expulsion of the last of the Stow ait kings is 
known as tlie Revolution and it vv is a i evolution in 
more senses than one Willi im and Mazy vveio allowed 
to leign only on condition that they promised not to 
i opeat tho misdoings of the Stew ait kings Bcfoie 
lcicmng the crown they vveio compelled to sign a 
Declai ition of Rights, which, nftei then n< cession 
w is converted into a Bill of Rights, p i^scd bj both 
houses of pnili uncut and signed by botli king and queen 
11ns Bill of Rights i& one of the chief statutes in Lnghsh 
1 iw sill co it limits the power of tho mon ircli m m mj vvnjs 
It in ikes it definitely illegal foi a king to lev) t l\es with 
out tho consent of paihamcnt oi to keep a standing aimj 
m time of peace, oi to intcifeie with paihnment, oi 
attempt to do vv ithout it In the s imo jcu the loloi ation 
Vet gave ficedom of woislnp to all but Rom ui Citholies, 
and thus one of tho chief causes of dispute among 
rnghshmen in tho seventeenth century was removed 
Smeo 1CS1) pmlmmcnt 1ms alwaj s had moiopowci than 
tho king The struggle between king uid pa rh mien t, 
wlueh had listed nearly all through tho centuij, was 
at list won hj the lattei It took mauj jears for the 
government to settle down to tins now situ ition, md 
it w is not until the middle of the eighteenth centuij 
tint paihnment irj governnunt bc 0 an to wotk smoothlj 
But it was the changes effected in 1CS‘) winch mule 
rugland a puli uncut uj coimtij insteui of m absolute 
monnrchv , and thciefoie those cli uigcs well descivo 
the n imo of Revolution 
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The English Revolution of 1688-89. 

(From Macaulay’s History of England, Chapter X. 

Published in ISIS.) 

“And yet this Revolution, of all revolutions the least 
violent, has been of all revolutions the most beneficent. 
It finally decided the great question whether the popular 
clement should bo destroyed by the monarchical element, 
or should be suffered to develop itself freely and to 
become dominant. The strife between the two prin- 
ciples had been long, fierce, and doubtful. It had lasted 
through four reigns. It had produced seditions, impeach- 
ments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial 
massacres. Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had 
seemed to be on the point of perishing. During many 
years ono half of the energy of England had been 
employed in counteracting the other half. The execu- 
tive power and the legislative power lmd so effectually 
impeded each other that the state had beeu of no account 
in Europe. 

“The King at Arms, who proclaimed William aud Mary 
before Whitehall Gate, did in truth announce that this 
struggle was over; that there was entire union between 
the throno and the parliament ; that the executive 
administration would bo conducted in conformity with 
the sense of the representatives of the nation; and that 
no reform, which the two Houses should propose, would 
bo obstinately withstood by the sovereign. The Declara- 
tion of Right, though it made nothing law which had 
not beeu law before, contained the germ of the law* 
which gave religious freedom to tho Dis-enter, of the 
law* which secured the independence of the Judge-, of 
tho law* which limited the duration of parliament-, of 
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the law which placed the liberty of the pi ess under 
the protection of juries, of the law which prohibited the 
slave ti ado, of the law which abolished tlio sacramental 
test, of the law which relieved tlio Roman Catholics 
from civil disabilities, of the law which lefoimeil the 
i epic tentative system, of ovciy good law which has been 
passed dining mote than a centm j and a half, of evoij 
good law which maj heieiftei, in the courso of «igos, 
be tomul neccssaiy to piomote tlio public weal, and to 
satisfy the demands of public opinion 

30 -SOCIAL LIFE IN STEWART ENGLAND. 

The Renaissance, as we have scon, made men fonder of 
the pleasures of life than they had been in the Middle 
Ages. This love of pleasuio led, in the gieat towns and 
paiticularly m Loudon, to tlio development of the English 
dtatuti, the building of theatres, and to the leading of 
poetij, which at that time was always closely associated 
with the drama Rut there were few' great towns in 
England, and in the villages or smaller towns a theatre 
was not possible. 

Games 

Consequently, peoplo depended for their amusement 
chiellj upon games, and it wus peilmps in this pen'od that 
the name of “Merrio England” was most nppiopriutc. 
Games of all suits were placed whenever the people felt 
in the mood On Sundays they plajed as much as on any 
other day, for until the Puritans became powerful in tlio 
middle of tlio seventeenth century holy dnjs were still, 
as they had been in tlio Middle Ages, holidays As 
Puritanism progrc'-cd, it is true, Sunday games began 
to be condemned; but tliu, king himself, ami most of the 
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members of tlio Church of England, approved of games 
on Sundays, and in 1618 James sanctioned them in tin* 
proclamation known as 7'he Book of Sports. From the 
Book of Sports wo learn a good deal about tlio games 
which were popular in tlio seventeenth century. 

“As for our good people’s lawful recreation," it 
says, “our pleasure likewise is, that after tlio end of 
divino servico our good people be not disturbed, 
letted, or discouraged from any lawful recreation, 
such as dancing, either men or women; archery for 
moil, leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmless 
recreation, nor from having of May-games, Whitsun- 
ales, and Morris- dances ; and tlio sotting up of 
Maypoles and other sports therewith used : so as tlio 
same bo had in duo and convenient time, without 
impediment or neglect of divino servico: and that 
women shall have leave to carry rushes to the church 
for tlio decorating of it, according to their old custom ; 
but withal wo do here account still as prohibited all 
unlawful games to bo used upon Sundays only, as 
bear- and bull-baitings, interludes, and at all times 
in tlio meaner sort of people as by law prohibited, 
howling." 

In tho winter time, in particular, life in Stewart 
England would have been unbearable without such 
recreations. It was then that football was most played, 
for after the pigs lmd been killed in the autumn there 
were plenty of bladders to use for balls. Nevertheless, 
football was always regarded by the authorities as n 
game to ho discouraged on account of its roughness. In 
tho seventeenth century it wa» usually played in tho 
streets, without any goals, or .touch! ines, or rules of any 
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soi t as is still done m m my English and Scottish vill xges 
on Sluovc lucsdiy 01 I isteins Eve 

The most scveie put of wmtei when the da>s weie 
too short and the weather too had foi woik in the holds 
was almost wholly given up to meny making This w is 
the twelve dajs of Clnxstmxs fiom December 2Gth to 
Jauuai} Gth llie lattci date was Twelfth Di} md 
is the last of the holy d xys it usually finished up w ith 
spoei il meiiiment Foi this icison one of Shakespeai e s 
plijs which is most suitible foi peifoiinance at this 
time of the j eai is called Twelfth Night 

Vmong the pooiei cl isses boMi g lines uni plijs 
wcio but i oughlj oigamscd ■Vmong the anstoci xcj, 
however one of the most fashion iblo forms of amuse 
ment both m suunnci and m wmtei w U9 the Masque — 
i smt of claboi ito cliaiade on which laige sum* of mom,} 
wcio sometimes spent Like the oidmaiy drama, the 
misque diopped out of fashion when the Punt ms weio 
in powei but all the Puntans weic not against it, for 
one of the best know n pot in-, of the Puntan poet Milton 
is his masque Cornu-, This was performed it Ludlow 
C istlo in 1G34 ta music composed !>} Ileiny Ltiwcs, one 
of the gi cutest musicians of the day Moi cover, it was 
not onl} gicit musicnns who wore willing to devote 
themselves to the impiovcment of the masque In lus 
}oun e ei dujs Im n o Jones tlio gieatest of Lnghsh 
ilclnteets before fair Clni->topher b ien in ido his n lino by 
dt i e iiing irtistie seener} for this t} pe of entertainment 

Literature of the Period 

Utulct the intfcitnte of the Puritans not on!} amuse 
incnt» but liteiatuic 1)« imomuie'-uious Milton himself 
tumed from the light poctr} of his }outh to vvnto serious 
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religious poems such as Paradise Lost; while the bc-t- 
linowu prose book of the time is Bunv all's Pilgrim's 
Progress, a religious allegory. As regards dramatic writ- 
ing, after the Restoration of Charles II. plays became 
lighter and more humorous, and were nearly always in 
prose instead of poetry. Non -dramatic prose included 
such works as Defoe's Robinson Cinisoe, and later on the 
pleasant and easily-read essays of writers Iiko Joseph 
Addison and Richard Steele. 

Most of the essays of these two men first appeared 
in The Spectator, a kind of 
daily magazine which they 
founded in the year 1711. 

Even at that time there 
were hardly any newspapers 
liko ours. (In the early part 
of the seventeenth century 
there were uono at all.) One 
or two men (for example, 

Roger Lestrangc) tried to 



print journals which in tii**s\kNTfcfc\Tii csstikt 

, , ... (rroma icooil-ciil mthe “Loiuloit Pont ’) 

many respects resembled the 

modern newspaper, but the most frequent way of spread- 
ing nows was by “news-letters," which were usually 
written by men in Loudon and passed on to subscribers 
in tho country. 


Communications. 

Even then nows spread very slowly, since the quickest 
means of circulating it was by mounted messengers. For 
vxmiipje, it took threo days for tko news of Queen Eliza- 
beth** death to reach King James VI. of Scotland in 
Edinburgh, and oven this was thought exceedingly quick. 
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In fdi t one of tlie ilnef differences between England then 
and now was the poorness of communications of all soils 
Hoads w ci e abominable — often, in wet weathei, lmfpass- 
able and tbcie were none of oui most usual moms ot 
new ^-communication — the post, telephone, and tolegiaph. 

Seventeenth Century Country Life 
In these ciicumst.inces the country villages had to be, 
as they had been in the Middle Ages, self sufficing; that 
is, they had to pioduco neaily ovcij- 
thiug needed by the inhabitants. 
Villages weie scatteicd, and the 
countiy between them was not, as 
n<m% occupied by tilled Helds, but was 
uncultivated, much of the land 
being unused waste. Visits fiom 
outsidcis wcio raio, and the occa- 
sional ui rival of a pedlar, '-oiling 
the goods which the village! s could 
not make, was a time of ical excite- 
ment Another occasional visitor 
was the agent of u cloth maiiu- 
factuicr in some neighbouring town 
who hi ought the ) aru for the men and their wives to 
weave on their domestic looms, or supciiui cloth for 
them to in ike into clothes. 

Bj the seventeenth century the class distinctions of 
tiiu Middle Ages had almost entirely di*nppcaitd, and 
in the count!} men weio gcneiaily either “gentlemen,” 
‘■jeumin," ‘•mall farmer*, or labourers working for other 
people at a llxed wage. Of these the small farmer was 
usual 1} the worst off, for ho rarely umdo more than 
u hue living. The labourers weie not badly paid on 
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the whole, for although their wages varied bomowhere 
between four shillings and six shillings 1 a week, this 
was usually in addition to their board and lodging, and 
they received all sorts of extra allowances in tho way of 
vegetables and other food from their masters. 

Probably the happiest of all classes at this time were 
tho yeomen. They owned their land, lived in comfort- 
able houses with good farm buildings attached, and 
usually made far more money than they could spend. 
If a yeoman had an income of at least forty shillings a 
year derived from land ho was qualified to exercise the 
vote at elections of county members of parliament, but 
as a matter of fact, most yeomen earned something like 
sixty or seventy pounds a year, which was quito enough 
to live on in comfort. 

It is estimated that tho yeoman class amounted to 
about ouo seventh of tho whole population in Stewart 
times, so that the land was divided amoug a larger pro- 
portion of the people then than now. The change to 
the modern system was brought about mainly iu tho 
eighteenth century as a result of the Agricultural devolu- 
tion, about which we shall read in a later chapter. 

Higher in tho social scale than tlio yeomen were tho 
“gentry,” who included not only tho nobles, but also a 
great number of country squires. These men were for 
the most part very uneducated, and very coarse in their 
manners. Even if they had been to college in their 
young days they soon, as a rule, forgot all they had 
learnt, and lived the life of an ordinary farmer at that 
time, reading little, studying nothing, interested only in 
cattle and agriculture, and visiting a town very rarely, 
indeed seldom goiug farther than the neighbouring market. 

* Worth much more then than bow. 
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Yet these countiy gently, lough and unlettcicd is they 
would appeal to us, played a gxeat and unpoitiut put 
in the life of Stewait England In then own ullages 
tlijpy weie most poweiful, legulatmg the h\es of the 
xillageis almost like little kings, and icgaided with awe 
by then people Among othei things, theus was the 
duty of fixing the puce of coin, the iate of w igcs, md 
i ufoiciug the Pool Laws And then visits to tlio neigh 
homing town weie not ummpoittfut Eich countiy 
gentleman was usually a migistiate, tiying and punish 
mg the villageis when they broke tlio law Twice 01 
thieo tunes a yeai they went to the “Assi/cs ’ at the 
county town, wlieie they saw the kings judges at then 
woik and learned to copy them, heaid the opinions ol the 
judge about then duties as patriotic Englishmen, and 
exchanged ideas with other squues on tho methods of 
making tho \illugers both patnotic and well bchaied 

An Old time Squire — Sir Roger de Coverley 

(The following is an extinct from Iht SjHttatoi, a 
m lg i/iiie wiitton mnnly by Steele and Addison caily m 
the eighteenth century It describes a typical — though 
imaginary — squuo at tho tune of winch we aio lciduig 
Ihocssiy is by Addison) 

“'iho first of oui society is a gentleman of Woicestci 
shire, of an ancient descent, a bironct, Ins name bn 
Itogu do Coverloy All who know that sluie mo \cty 
well acquainted with tlio puts uid met its of feu Jlogci 
IIo is a gentleman that is \cry singui ir in his hell muui, 
but his singularities proceed From li is good sense, and 
aro contr id let ions to the maimets of tho woilil only as 
lio thinks tho world is in tho wrong When ho is in 
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town lie lives in Solio Square. He is now in bis fiftj - 
sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good 
house both in town and country ; a great lover of 
mankind; hut there is such a mirthful cast in his 
behaviour that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 

“His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all 
the young women profess to love him, and the young 
men are glad of his company. When he comes into a 
house lie calls tho servants by their names, and talks all 
the way upstairs to a visit. I must not omit that 
Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; that he fills the 
chair at a quarter-session with great abilities, and three 
months ago gained universal applause by explaining 
a passage in the game act. 

“My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts of 
his own choosing; ho has likewise given a handsome 
pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion table at his 
own expense. As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole 
congregation, he keeps them in -very good order, and 
will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if 
by chance he has been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it lie stands up and looks 
about him, and if he sees anybody else nodding, either 
wakes them himself or sends his servants to them. 

“As soon as the sermon is finished nobody presumes 
to stir till Sir Roger is goue out of the church. The 
knight walks down from his seat in tho chancel between 
a double row of his tenants that stand bowing to him 
on each side, and every now and then inquires how 
such an one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do w hom 
he does not see at church, which is understood as a 
secret reprimand to the person that is absent.’ 
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Seventeenth Century Town Life. 

Sir Roger de Coveiley liad a house in London, but 
he spent very little of his time there, and when he was 
in Loudon he was quite out of his element, and his 
expei lenee of his own county town was no help to linn 
in the capital. In the seventeenth century even the 
chief town of a county was usually little moie than 
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its provision for amusement of all sorts. Not only wore 
there the “sights*’ to see— important buildings, important 
people, anil streets which to the men of those days 
seemed crowded — but London in thy seventeenth century, 
as in the twentieth, had more theatres than any other 
town. Then, ns now, the best “clubs'* were there, 
though in the seventeenth century they were called 
“ coffee-houses.” These, as their name implies, wen* 
sommvhat after the stylo of modern cafes. There men 
gathered to cat anil drink, and to talk to others a hose 
mode of life was rather similar to their own. Each of the 
best-known colVoe-hou^cs had its own class of customer : 
“ Will’s” cofiee-houso was patronised by literary men, and 
among them, Addison, “Child's” mainly by the clergy, 
“Saint .James’s” by the Whigs, tho “Cocoa-Tree” by the 
Tories, tho “Grecian” by lawyers, and “Jonathan's” by 
financiers. 
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tlic audience and admiration of his neighboius fiom six 
till within a quaitei of eight at which tune ho is 
intcirupted by the students, who use eaily for no other 
purpose but to publish then own laziness W lien the 
day glows too busy for tlieso gentlemen they give place 
to men who have business 01 good sense in tlieir faces, 
and come to the coffee house eitliei to tiansact affairs 
or enjoy convcisation The coffee house is the place of 
rendezvous to all that live nen it Eubulus piesides 
ovei the middle houis of the day, when this assembly 
of men meet togethei His wisdom and know ledge are 
serviceable to all that think fit to make use of them, 
and he does the office of a counsel, a judge, an oxecutoi, 
mid a fiicnd to all his acquaintance Eubulus h is so 
great an authority in his little diurnal audience that 
when he shakes his head at any piece of public news 
the> all of them appeal dejected, and on the conti aiy 
go home to their dinners with a good stomach and 
clieeiful aspect when Eubulus seems to intimate that 
things go well 

“Having here given an account of the several reigns 
that succeed c ich other from daybieak till dinnei-tmie, 
I shall mention the monaichs of the afternoon on 
auother occasion, and shut up the whole senes of them 
with the history of Tom the Tj rant, who, as the fiist 
mimstei of the coffee house, takes the gov ernment upon 
him between the hours of eleven and twelve at night, 
and give-* his oiders in the most aibitrary m mnei to 
the servants below him as to the disposition of ltquois, 
coal, and cmdeis 

Industries of the Towns 

Below the surface g nety of the metiopoli9 tlieie was 
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going on * a life of steady work. “Steady” work it was 
— slow and sure, and not hurried and scamped. True, 
there was moro competition than there had been in the 
days of the gilds, but the bulk of the work of the towns 
was still being done in workshops which were ordinary 
shops and houses as well. There were no factories such 
as wo have to-day. The master of each shop employed 
“journeymen " and apprentices as in the later Middle 
Ages, and all worked together, each performing various 
operations (instead of having separate specialised tasks, 
as in a modern factory). Very often the journeymen — 
and nearly always the apprentices— lived at tlio house of 
their master. The relations of master and man were 
closer and perhaps friendlier than they can bo to-dny, 
and there was a good chance for every man to become 
a master in his turn. 

Already a few towns were becoming known for special 
kiuds of manufactures. Sheffield was noted for steel, 
because the stone of tho hills on which it is built is most 
suitable for grinding ; Birmingham for iron goods, because 
it lay in a district full of iron and timber (in those days 
wood, and not coal, was mainly used for smelting iion); 
Manchester for cotton goods, because its damp climate 
made spinning easy. But oven these towns, like all 
the others, made for themselves nearly everything they 
needed. The roads wero so bad, and communications so 
slow, that the towns as well as the villages needed to 
be self-sufficing. And most of them were still "almost 
as much concerned with farming as with manufactme. 

Town Sanitation. 

The streets, too, wero still much as they had been for 
ages. Most of the shops and houses were built of wood. 
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wholly or in pait mtl the narrow streets were nil row ei 
still at the level of the upper storeys which oveihung 
the street itself Diamage (which is one of the chief 
problems of uiy town) was still very pumitive Theio 
w eie no sewers anti no sewage fauns rubbish was 
pitched anywlieie to find its way cvcntuiUy to the 
neaiest sticim so that aery often the dimling supply 
of the tow us w is d rn B ciousIy polluted 

In the e cat cumstauces towns in the seventeenth cell till > 
sufUicd fiom m my ills that ire piactic illy unknown m 
on own tune Diseases hi e sm rllpox and cholci i which 
ire now lie nly 01 quite stamped out m oui country broke 
out frequently and outhieaks of fiio vniong the wooden 
buildups wcio veiy common The most deadly disease 
of all w is the Plaguo which xecuired regularly ind of 
which tlio woist epidemic was the Black Death of 1318 
to 13o0 In Loudon the last sevcic outbreak of the Plaguo 
was in 160 o and it was followed m the next ycai by the 
list „reat hie winch destroyed most of the city with 
eighty nine of its churches including St. Piuls Crthcdral 
But this fiio did at least as much good as hum, since 
it destioycd also most of the old unhealthy buildings 
which wcio ic elected in a more s nut iry niniiuci It 
also gave a gicit oppoitmuty to England s most famous 
irehiteit Su Christoplici "Wren who built tlio picseut 
St. Pauls and about fifty of tlio present churches of 
London If it had not been for tlio obstinacy of trades 
men wlio icfused to remove thou shops to i different 
district ho would have rebuilt tlio whole of Lou Ion on 
a scientific plan with wide streets and lon 0 views like 
u nrolcrn Vmeneau city 



THE OLD E\ST INDIA WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE 
{From a picture hp Peter Mona mu W70-t~U>) ut tie Victoria and JHcrt Museum.) 

31. — TRADE AND COLONISATION IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Overseas Trade. 

-During this period trade was governed by a system of 
regulations known as the “Mercantile System. This 
system was part of the development which was making 
English trade less local and more national or inter- 
national. Since the later Middle xVges, English kings 
had endeavoured to encourage English trade, and one 
result of their care was the Navigation Acts, which 
sought to keep English commerce in the hands of English 
shippers. The greatest of the Navigation Acts for this 
ji.ii. 7- — n 
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purpose was passed in 1651, under the Commonwealth, 
but it was too good to lose when the Stewarts ie turned, 
and it was 1 enow ed in 1660. 

Thus it can be seen that m the leign of the caieless 
Cliailes II English trade was not neglected, and serious 
king* like James I. had been more anxious -fetill that it 
should glow rapidly. James himself had offended his 
people by granting “monopolies” (that is, the solo right 
of selling a ceitain commodity) to his favoui itcs. But 
although in 1624 monopolies weie lestricted, other 
methods of fostering trade became moie and moie 
popular. Colonies were founded — and every colony was 
a new mailcet for English goods. The ineicantilo system, 
with its doctrine that the country would best incieaso its 
| wealth by expot ting more goods than it imported, was 
soon accepted by almost everybody. One of the most 
celobiatcd books wiitteu to make this system popular 
was Thomas Mini's England's Vteasmc by Fot citjn Tirnh r, 
which was published after his death in 1661. E\en the 
Stiuggle of king and pailiameut did some good to the 
tiading movement, for it encouraged many to tiy their 
fot tunes abroad at a time when life in England was le»s 
attractive than it had been Tor many generations. All 
tbiough the century wo have seen the result of this 
1 cm i gin ting movement in the foundation of colonies, and 
I of companies to trade with lands whole them woto no 
colonics. 

Colonies. 

Colonics which weie captuied also foimed possible 
openings for tiade — especially Jamaica, taken in 1655 
Horn the Span laid-, (though this seemed useless for 
trade for many jcur»), and New Yotk, which was taken 
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from tile Dutch in 1665. All through the seventeenth 
century the Dutch were our commercial rivals at first 
in the East Indies— the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
In 1623 there had been a massacre of English merchants 
by Dutch rivals at Amboina (in the East Indies). Later, 
this rivalry ‘spread elsewhere, and if Holland had not 



a view or M.\v \ omt in 1746. 
(/Vom a print by Harris ) 


been so fully occupied in the later part of the century 
with her wars with Fiance it is possible that she, and 
not England, would have become the greatest trading 
nation in tlio eighteenth century. 

As it was. England was comparatively free from wars 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, and our 
trade, therefore, bad every opportunity to grow. The 
great trading companies flourished, and new trading 
schemes were constantly being proposed. Two of the 
latest and most prosperous of tlio new trading bodies 
were the Hudson's Bay Company, founded in 1070 to trade 
iu North America, and the South Sea Company, founded 
in 1711 to trade with the countries of tlio southern Pacific. 
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The National Debt and the Bank of England. 

Iu 1093 m oidei to find money loi the wai tv Inch had 
begun with France the National Debt was staitcd A 
huge numbei of wealthy men lent money to the govern- 
ment at a higkei late of iuterest than was usual, tlio 
condition being that the government need never pay 
them back unless it wished In 1094 these sub&ciibeis 
wero allowed to fonn themselves into a hank undei the 
special pationoge of the government, so that they called 
themselves the Bank of England. 

Now, by the year 1720 the South Sea Company had 
done <50 well that, in icturu foi fuxtlicr concessions, it 
offered to t.iko over the whole of the National Debt 
The mtciest paid to the Bank of England by tlio 
gov eminent was at the late of about seven or eight 
pci cent instead of the usual four per cent. The South 
Sea Company proposed that it should lend the money 
instead of the Bank, at five per cent ; the shareholder* 
in the Bank wcio to bo icpaid by having slimes in the 
veiy piospeious company, while the company also pro- 
mised to pay to the government £7,500,000. 

Even after this the company did so well tlmt all soils 
of other Undet takings wero stalled in tlio hope of making 
monoy at the same late. Some of these new companies 
wcio meio fiands, intended to persuade people to lend 
tlieir money, and wcio unlikely to biing in anything m 
ic tm n. Thus when subscribers in various companies 
found they ucto being cheated they lost confidence even 
in sound undertakings like the South Sea Compuuj. Tlio 
South Sea Company could not hope to escape in the 
panic. Widespread luin was caused and the whole tangle 
was not put right until Sn Hobuit Walpole became 



A STKE1.T SCENE IN T1IE EH51ITELNTII CEtiTUKE. 

Roguga m the Pillor> at Channjr Cross, London 
( From a print by Roithindnon ) 

minister in 1721. Once more the Bank of England took 
over the National Debt, and it is still the only bank 
directly concerned with it. 

The crisis of the “South Sea Bubble,” as it is called, 
illustrates the foolishness with which men were willing 
to embark upon trading schemes in those days of 
expanding commerce. Another scheme which suffered 
disaster was the Darien Scheme, and this time it was 
the Scots who were uufortunate. “Darien" was the 
old name for the Isthmus of Panama, and a Darien 
Company was founded in 1095 to colonise and trade 
with that' country. The English king and government, 
however, fearing to offend Spain, which owned most 
of America, refused to assist the scheme, and as the 
colonists were constantly harassed by the Spaniards it 
soon failed, and again much money was lost. 
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The Scottish Union 

The failui e of the Danen Scheme increased still furthei 
the exaspeiation of the Scots against the English which 
had been steadily giowmg since the Massacre of Glencoe 
m Januaiy 1693 This ill feeling had been fosteied by 
the English navigation and ti id mg oidmanccs which 
had seiiously hampeied Scottish commeico The bittei 
ness at length leached such a height that the Scots 
thought seiiously of bieaking away from England al 
togetliei In 1703 they went so far as to pass, in then 
Parliament at Edinburgh, a * Secunty Act which made 
piovision for Scotland s appointing a monarch of its own 
when Queen Anne died The danger to England was bo 
greit that special bteps weie taken to avoid it if pos 
sible Scottish and English Commissioneis met together 
to disco\ei a way out of the difficulty, and as a result 
Scotland and England weie urnted in 1707 by having not 
only one monarch, as they had had smeo the accession 
of James I in 1603 but also one parliament Since then, 
although Scotland has had a separate Chuich and 
sepai ate law couits, the two countnes liave been united 
as Gie it Biitam, and Scots as well as English have 
sent i epresent itives to the Pailiament at Westmmstei 
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Time-Chart. 

The Seventeenth Century. 


DATE. 

BRITISH HISTORY, 

FORTH. N H1STOK1 . 


James I. King of England 




and Scotland, 1603. 




Virginia founded, 1607. 

Quebec founded by Cliam 

1610 

Authoiised Version of Bible, 

plain, 1G0S. 


1611. 



1620 

Pilgrim Fathers founded New 
England, 1620. 

Harvey, Circulation of the 




Blood, 1628. 

30 


1630 

Petition of Right, 1628. 

2 


1640 

National Covenant, 163S. 

> 


Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 
Newton, 1642-1727. 

1 

Louis XIV. King of 



Civil War, 1642-49. 

£ 

Peace of Westphalia, 


Charles I. oxccuted, 1649 
Commonwealth and Piotecto- 

H 

1648. 

1650 

late, 1649-60. 




Navigation Act, 1651. 



1660 

Restoration of Charles II., 



1660. 




Plague of London, 1660. 



1670 

Fug of London, 1666 



1680 

Habeas Corpus Act, 1679 




Revocation of Edict of 


Declaration of Indulgence, 

Nautes, 1685 JIau} 


16S7. 

Huguenots llee to England 

1690 

The Revolution, I08S-S9. 

Peter tho Great, Czar of 

National Debt, 1693. 

Russia. 1689-1725. 


Bank of England, 1694. 



1700 

Daiien Scheme, 1695-1703. 


1 
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Walpole was really the first Prime Minister of England. 
In the old days when kings really governed— sometimes 
too harshly — there was no place for a Prime Minister. 
But when our kings were Germans, like Georgo J. and 
George II., who could speak little or no English, and 
who were more interested in their dominions in Hanover 
than in England, the work had necessarily to be delegated 
to ministers, and the strongest minister naturally made 
himself supreme. Walpole ruled the country almost 
without consulting the king. Instead, he relied on his 
fellow ministers, and took care that they were always 
of the same party (the Whigs) as himself. Consequently 
it was in this period that the custom arose of entrusting 
the government to ministers of a single party, with a 
Prime Minister at their head. Thus Cabinet Government 
and the Party System had their oiigin about this time. 

William Pitt the Elder. 

During the remainder of George II. 's reign the Whigs 
remained in office, their chief leaders being the Duke of 
Newcastle and his brother Henry Pelham. But the most 
outstanding politician of this period was William Pitt, 
ufterwards Earl of Chatham. Pitt was a strong patriot 
and a high-principled and incorruptible statesman. His > 
oratorical gifts made him popular with the nation, but 
the Pelhams were jealous of his abilities and the king 
disliked him. Their combined opposition excluded him 
from office for many years, but the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’ War in 17.)G brought him to the front, and 
ho became iu fact, though not in name, chief minister. 

The King’s Friends. 

Shortly after the accession of Georgo III. in 17G0, Pitt 
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was dismissed fiom office The new king desned to 
lecover tlie power which had been slipping away from 
the Crown since the Revolution uid a popular and able 
mimstei hke Pitt was an obstacle m the way of Ins 
pirns George wished to lule as William III had done 
with the ministers as Ins nominees and servants He 
foimed a small gioup of peisoual followeis called the 
Kings Fi lends and the Tories, when they lealised that 
a Stewart lestoration was hopeless rallied to his bide 
In 1770 lie found in Lord North a complacent politici m 
who was ready to submit to his will and foi twelve 
jears North acted as Prune Minister Then the Whigs 
who had now foi leaders the famous oiatoi, Chailes 
James Tox and the great political thinker, Edmund 
Bull e enjoyed a brief spell of powei but they 
weie speedily overthrown The kings agent in then 
ovoitlnow was William Pitt the Younger son of 
Chatham who became Prime Minister in 1783 at the 
age of twenty four 

Pitt however was a man of i very diffeicnt stamp fiom 
North He was not content to be a mere instrument m 
tbe hands of the king and Geoige found that in making 
him Prime Minister he had given himself a new master 
Pitt was too independent to allow the king more than a 
limited light of mterfeienco in politic il affans Except 
foi one buef interval he icmamed Pi une Minister until 
his de ith in 1S0C ind Ins paity held office for anotliei 
tvv entj foui yeaxs The dexth of Geoige III m 1820 
made no difference to then position and it was not until 
after the death of Geoige IV in 1830 that they were at 
last duven fiom power Thus the long period of Toiy 
rule lasted foi nearly fifty yeais 
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An Election Riot in 1784. 

(Described in a letter by tlie poet,. William Cowper.) 

“The candidates for this county have set an example 
of economy, which other candidates would do well to 
follow, having come to an agreement on both sides to 
defray the expenses of their voters, but to open no 
bouses for the entertainment of the rabble; a reform 
however which the rabble did not at all approve of, 
and testified their dislike of it by a riot. A stage was 
built from, which the orators had designed to harangue 
the electors. This became the lirst victim of their fury. 
Haviug very little curiosity to hear what gentlemen 
could say who would give them nothing better than 
words, they broke it in pieces, and threw the fragments 
upon the hustings. The sheriif, the members, the lawyois, 
the voters, were instantly put to flight. They rallied, 
but wore again routed by a second assault like the 
former. They then proceeded to break the windows of 
the inn to which they had fled; and a fear prevailing 
that nt night they would firo the town, a proposal was 
made by the freeholders to face about and endeavour to 
secure them. At that instant a rioter, dressed in a 
merry-andrew’s jacket, stepped forward and challenged 
the best man among them. Oluey sent the hero to the 
field, who made him repent of his presumption. Mi - . 
Ashburucr was lie. Seizing him by the throat, he shook 
him, ho threw him to the earth, ho made the hollowness 
of his skull resound by the application of his fists, and 
dragged him into custody without the least damage to 
his person. Auimated by this example the other free- 
holders followed it, and in five minutes twenty-eight out 
of thirty ragamuffins were safely lodged in gaol.” 





PART V— ECONOMIC CHANGE AND 
THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 

33.— THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 

Just as Britain bad undergone, at the end °f 
seventeenth century, a revolution which * ia< ' 
long, changed the whole method of government, ^ 
the eighteenth century there wen* revo utl0n ! ' , 

changed the whole method of manufacture «u ^ ^ 

These changes are usually known a 1 * t,ic u us 
Agricultural Revolutions. , lfnrurV 

As ■ we have already scan, tl.o .eveueenth -nturj 

was, under tlio innuonco of the 'ijj.o/ ami 

science. At first the J’^n.eu and other" 

Harvey among others m Liifclan experiments 

abroad bad done little more u . ir j isro , cries began 
and svrite books, l.ut before u ,<n<K lienee «as 

to have practical effects, I» . w j m t we call 

making itself useful; it " r, ‘" 

toulay -Applied Seie.*ra” wo.k of men- to 

Science "as op, »l.ed to ( > 1|mnuflttllIn , in the 

farming in tlio country. t|i(- ( )„ In ct!e system of 
towns, and, in those day UIltr y ns well. As 

industry, to . im n..fm lu'‘: 1,1 „ „ r Elizabeth, the 

early as tl.o year If’™' |„ ui been inyented- 

flrst complicated wmavintf , iI111( ■■ n vast difference 

by Lee whoso ''“ '“^ '. r .VnUiaglmmsliirc. Must of the 

to the „os.ery Irul"- O , weaving industry. 

inventions I ‘ eighteenth century, h. 17™ 

however, wem ... , „,u «ut 

the rata at, which n waver " t l "'< l "" 1 " """ 
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clotli wis mu eased tenfold by the mveution of Kiys 
riymg Shuttle md fiom that time the w ea\ ei s could 
complete then allotted amount of cloth much faster 
than the spmneis could let them have yam leady to use 
It was tlierefoie necessary to increase the speed it 
wliuh the spinners could piepne jam and the mven 
tois turned then attention to this pioblem In 1765 
llargreaves with Ins Spinning Jenny did foi tlio 
spinners what Kay had previously done foi the weaver 
he pioduced a machine capable of spinning ten thieads 
at once and so enabled the spinneis to keep pace with 
the weavei s Duung the ne\.t fifteen yeais the spinneis 
dicw ahead Haigieaves Jenny had been woilced by 
hand Two yeais alter its invention (1767) Sir Richaid 
Aikvvriglits Water Frame enabled yarn to be spun 
by the use of a w iter mill which impioved the quahtv 
of tlio yam produced Twelve yeais later a machine 
invented by Ciompton called a mule united the 
advantages of these two previous inventions and nndc 
spinning still more rapid 

Meanwhile impi ov ements were made in the looms 
hut mote important changes still were made i\ the 
mannei m which they weie driven In 17S5 Caitw lights 

Power Loom was duven by a bull harnessed to a pole 
foui jeais later it was being duven by steam and the 
daj of the modern factory had begun 

The Factory System 

It is easy to see that the development of expensive 
machmeiy doomed the domestic system Few houses are 
big enough to hold a large and complicated loom even 
the old fashioned looms had been f u too bull y for 
convenience But in addition to this the new machinery 
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was far too costly for the average yeoman or home 
weaver to buy; and none of them could afford the new 
engines for driving looms, whether those engines were 
water-mills, as at first, or steam engines, as later. 

Besides, one water-mill, and still more one steam engine, 
could drive a number of looms almost as easily as one, 
and it was therefore most economical to gather many 
looms into a single building — in other words, to make a 
“factory” or “mill," and to go in for manufacture on a 
large scale. Only rich men could afford to do this, 
but for those who had the money it was a new and 
swift way of making a foi*tune. Consequently, factories 
equipped with power-looms became more and more 
common. 

At first they were nearly always in the hilly districts, 
where swift streams capable of driving a water-wheel 
were plentiful. This -was convenient, too, for another 
reason— namely, that it was in the hilly districts that 
tlio weaving iudustry was established already. In York- 
shire the woollen industry had already settled near to 
the moors where the sheep were reared ; in Lancashire 
the cotton industry had grown because the damp climate 
was suitable. Hence these early factories were nearly 
always to be found up the hillsides ; and if they are still 
called “mills” in Lancashire, that is largely because they 
were originally mills in reality — water-mills. 

The Age of Steam and Iron. 

Water-mills, lion ever, were only a passing stage in 
the growth of the factory system, which now began to 
replace the old domestic system. Power-looms were 
becoming so common, and it was becoming usual to 
pack so many of them into a single factory, that before 
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long water power was not strong enough, and steam 
power took its place at the end of tho eighteenth 
century. The steam engine itself, however, had become 
possible only after a long process of development which 
had been going on for over a century. 

The steam engine was made almost wholly of metal, 
and it could never have been successful if now processes 
of iron manufacture had not been introduced at about 
tho same time as the new inventions in the textile indus- 
tries. Once again it was a question of pioducing quickly 
— and cheaply. Until the eighteenth century tho only 
known way of smelting iron-ore was by the use of char- 
coal, which gave out great heat under tho bellows. Coke 
was almost unknown, and coal (which was used in many 
places for house fires) would not provide enough heat 
for iron smelting. For this reason most of tho iron 
works of the country were, at this time, near the great 
forests; where charcoal was abundant — in tho “weald" 
of Sussex, and in tho well-wooded districts of North 
Warwickshire and tho south of Staffordshire. These 
latter districts are still the main seat of the iron manu- 
facture, and are known as tho “ Black Country,” but tho 
iron manufacture first settled there on account of the 
forests of the Midlands. 

All through the later seventeenth and tho early 
eighteenth centuries men were directing their attention 
to the problem of making cheaper and quicker the pro- 
duction of iron, and all of them sought to accomplish 
this by discovering a substitute for charcoal for smelting, 
since charcoal hud become scarce and expensive. Coal 
was tried, but tho chief problem was to obtain from 
coal a heat not much less than could be obtained from 
charcoal; and this meant, in practice, discovering new 
si ii 7 — o 
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methods of impioving the bellows which pio\ ided the 
air foi the blast furnaces 



A SMLLTI O IOLSK IN 1"S8 
{l-ron a olljr t) 


Bellows mo machineij mil tlieiefoio they soon umlct 
went tlio s nno i evolution as other ma- unci j was umloi 
O omg at this time llio earlier bellows nad been woihed 
bj huid 111 o those in a modem blacksmiths foige 
Indeed ill the oailier non woiks weie baldly tnoio than 
forges most of them wcio actuully called foi 0 cs uid 
employed onlj a few hands each Bcfoio long liowe\cr 
bellows bc B m to bo woikcd fiist by hor&e powci then 
b^ w iter powci ami finally b> steam powci bj tbeso 
me ins tlio foico mil frequency of the blast wcio 
mcicisul iml tlio lequucd heat could bo obtained fiom 
1 o il fui 11 ices. 
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It was at Carroii, in Scotland, that water-power was 
first used for blast; it was at the same works (which 
were owned by Koebuck) that coal fuel was first employed 
successfully; and the water which worked the bellows was 
pumped by a steam engine. Thus Roebuck was in the 
forefront of the revolution iu the iron industry, but others 
were making similar improvements at the same time. 
Chief among these jirogressive ironmasters was Abraham 
Darby, whose works wero at Coal bvookd ale, in Shrop- 
shire. Ho discovered that coal, treated in the same way 
as tho charcoal-burners treated wood, gave. a product — 
coke— which was suitable for smelting. His firm was 
hardly behind Roebuck iu tho use of coal blasts worked 
by power, and in the uses which they found for tlioir 
iron when it was smelted they had no rivals. In 1767 
they were employing iron rails for the trucks in their 
coal-mines at Coalbrookdalo — and these were the first 
iron “railways" in England, although they showed no 
promise, as yet, of the great future which lay before 
“railways” of another sort. Twelve yenis later they 
built across the Severn the first iron bridge, not far 
from their works. This bridge is still standing, and 
around it has grown a small town whose name — “Iron- 
bridge” — shows how remarkable the structure appeared 
to the people of the late eighteenth century. 

From this time the uses to which iron was put increased 
in all ways. Before long machinery came to consist 
almost wholly of iron, instead of almost wholly of wood. 
Even as early as 1790 tho first iron sluj) was made. 
And in 1S00 tho city of Paris laid down a new water 
system consisting of English-made iron pipes, which 
from this time superseded everywhere the old wooden 
typo of pipe. 
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A pipe is i cylinder, and the eaily lnstoiy of the non 
and steel manufacture is bound up with the ilev elop 
ment of metai eylmdeis We have all e id} seen tint 
steam pumps weio being employed by Roebuck at Cm on 
as eail} as 17C0 and by 1800 steam pumps and m my 
otbei types of steam engines weie quite common But 
both pumps and steam engines depend foi then fono upon 
the eylmdeis m which then pistons uoik Quito uni} 
m tlio eighteenth centuiy steam engines b id been made 
ind used, but none of them was a success mamly bee iuso 
then cylinders wei e so louglily undo that they pciimtted 
most of the steam to escape without doing its woik It 
was not until eiigineeis appealed who could make engines 
which would not only woik, but woik economu ill}, that 
ste un came into its own 

Ibis wis tbo iclnevement of James Watt Witt did 
not invent the steam engine, ho invented a steam engine 
that would pa} uid the seciet of Ins success 1 iy in the 
cue with which h»s tylmdeis weie constructed At hr-t 
ho made his own, and bcfoic long Ins engines weie hung 
demanded all ovci Europe In 1707 ho became paitnci 
to Roebuck at Cuiron but his best woik was done iu 
partnoiship with Boulton, at Soho ncu Biimmgliaui 
Boulton and Watts engines weie soon famous throughout 
the woild md until well iuto tlio nineteenth ecutui} 
ncnil} cveiy stenu engine was eitliei made bj this film 
or copied fxotn their designs 

Ihu noils of Boulton and Watt at Soho weio the 
beginning of tlio Bl ick Counti} ISovv that non w is 
successful!} andcheipl} made b} means of toil smelting, 
the noi walks of the counti} begin to g ithci aimuul 
tlio coil fields instead of around tlio foicsts is hitheito, 
so tli it, mste id of being fait!} scaltcicd, the} weie soon 
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concentrated into one or two crowded districts. The 
same thing, as ne have seen, had already happened to 
the cotton and woollen industries. Before long most of 
the iron in England was being smelted in the Black 
Country; most of the woollen goods were being made 
in Yorkshire; most of the cotton was being made in 
Lancashire ; and most of the pottery was being made 
in North Staffordshire. All of these goods had to be 
transported from the places where they were made to 
the places where they were wanted. It was impossible to 
take them by road, because in the eighteenth century 
the roads were too bad, as a rule, for anything but 
horses. Now means of carrying these goods, some of 
which (especially those of the iron and pottery trades) 
wore very heavy, had to bo discovered, and this led to 
a revolution in transport as great as the other industrial 
revolutions in the cloth and iron industries. 

34.— THE REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORT. 

It is still true that the cheapest way of carrying heavy 
goods is by water ; and that is the reason why the Black 
Country is riddled with canals, along which the sand 
used in moulding, and the iron goods themselves, are 
mostly taken in barges. Until the eighteenth century 
it was almost impossible to get heavy goods to places 
which bad no communication by water. The house- 
keepers of London obtained their coal from Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne, but it bad to come by sea, and for that reason 
was called “sea-eonl.” Inland towns near which no coal 
was found had to bum wood instead unless they were, 
like York, on a large river; and most of the coal used 
in the growing town of Manchester came from Worsley, 
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nine miles aw aj and was bi ought m sacks two at a 
time on tlio bicks of packhoises It w is because tlio 
Dul o of Bi ldgew atei who owned the mines at Worslej , 
■wanted to obtain a bettei marl et foi Ins coal that tlio 
i evolution m tiausport began 
In the jeai 17o9 the duke called in the aid of James 
Bundley who was an engineer quite uneducated but 
exceedingly clevei Brindley specialised m the construe 
tion of canals and the Bndgewatei Canal fiom Worslcv 
to Winchester was the fiist of many wntciwajs which 
bo mule in Eugland In Ins canals Bn lej ilwajs 
avoided as much as possible the consti notion of locks 
md tins lemuikiblo canal of Ins fiom WorJey passes 
ovei a swing bndgo winch crimes the nvu Iiwoll it 
Baton (11ns is, the fiiuous Baton Aqueduct) 
lias was im-id) the beginning of the i uni mam i, 
during which thousands of miles of ml aid w itciwnjs 
wcio consti acted ill ovei England The men who did 
the digging wexo cilled nvvigitois and it is fiom 
tins that we get oui woid nivvy Befoio long Bundley 
loiitinued the Bndgewatei Caul fiom Wunchcvtei to 
Bumoui 
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even tlie best roads were often impassable, and light 
coaches had regularly to be pulled by six. horses on 
account of the mud. 

Here are some notes on roads made by the famous 
traveller Arthur Young, in the 'course of a tour through 
Northern England during the winter of 1770-71 : — 

“From London to Oxford. Turnpike; middling. 
Many narrow ways, where a horse cannot pass a 



A STAGE WAGGON. 

These naggoni were used by camera for llie transpoit of goods, also bj passenger 
» !k> could not Ilford the stnge-coiu.li 


carriage ; and in general, in this country, the not 
breaking tlio stones small enough is a great nuisance. 

“From Lancaster to Preston. Turnpike; very bad. 

“From Wigan to Warrington. Turnpike; tin's is 
a paved road, and most infamously bad. Any person 
would imagine tlmt the boobies of the country hiul 
made it with a view to immediate destruction ; for 
the breadth is only sufficient for one carriage." 
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Cleat ly toads of this bort wete useless for the tianspoit 
of heavy goods And it is no wonder that, as the Industrial 
Uo\ olution ptogiesscd, and men the new canals piovcd 
insufficient fot tho needs of trade, tlu* toads received 
attention. For example, ’during the foul teen yeai* fiom 
1760 to 1771 o\oi four hundted and fifty Acts of Pallia- 
meat woto passed for tho construction of now main loads, 
and bofoio long tho cnginceis applied themselves to tho 
making of toads os scientifically built as those ot the 
Rom ms. 

Chief of these load engineers was John Loudon 
Macadam, from whom all modem load-making pi oc esses 
mo named. Ilis lemcdy for the rapid decay of tho toads 
was, piincipally, une in consti action, and he laid down 
tho iitle, which is still obsoivcd by load engineers, that 
no .stone lmiio than two inches thick shall bo used. 
Stones of tins si/o will be picssed down by passing ttailie, 
instead of being knocked up and bi> damaging both tho 
io.nl and tint vehicle. Macadam’s roads soon mudo it 
moio economical to use wheeled veliiclcs for commercial 
tiauspoit, so that tho new canals liad a powerful rival. 
Moieovoi, now loads needed now bridges, and this called 
into play cngincciiiig skill of another sort. In this con- 
nection the chief pioneer was Telfoid, who built o\or 
twelvo bundled bridges in Scotland alone, beside - a 
thousand miles ot loads. It was Telford, too, who 
constructed many roads and bridges in Wales, tlu* most 
famous of tho latter being tho groat suspension bridge 
over tho Menui Straits. Telfoid is also famous as a 
canal constructor, since it was ho who, in 1801, began 
that bciics of links between tho Highland lakes which 
are known as the Caledonian Canal. 
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STEFflENSON’S AO. 2 ENGINE STOCKTON TO DARUNOTON. 

(/> pill a pi lilt of ISA* ) . 

Railways. 

Tlio first railways woie only tracks for coal -trucks. 
Moreover, the fiist Jpcomotivea were not railway engines; 
they were built for use on the new roads. It was soon 
seen, however, that even the new, scientifically construe ted 
roads were not good enough for heavy steam traffic. 
Only a year after tho successful invention of his road 
locomotive, Trevithick, its inventor, adapted It for 
running on rails. 

This was in 1S04, but locomotive steam engines Were 
still under the same disadvantage as had held hack 
stationary engines in the previous century — they would 
work, but not economically, and theiefore it did not pay 
to use them for commercial purposes. Just as Watt had 
made it his business to produce a steam power engine 
which was worth, while to run, so it was the work of 
Georgo Stephenson to p vodaco a lotmuothe steam engine 
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A Railway Traveller in the Early Nineteenth Century 

(From the Greville Memoirs, a diary written by George 
Greville, Clerk to the Privy Council.) 

“ Knowslcy , July 18t/j, 1837. — Tired of doing nothing in 
London, and of hearing about the Queen and the elections, 
I resolved to vary the scene and run down here to see 
the Birmingham railroad, Liverpool, and Liverpool races. 
So I started at five o’clock on Sunday evening, got to 
Birmingham at half-past five on Monday morning, and 
got upon the railroad at half-past seven. Nothing can 
be more comfortable than the vehicle in which I was 
put — a sort of chariot with two places — and there is 
nothing disagreeable about it but the occasional whiffs 
of stinking air which ibis impossible to exclude altogether. 
The first sensation is a slight degree of nervousness and 
a feeling of being run away with, but a sense of security 
soon intervenes, and the velocity is delightful. Town 
after town, one park and chateau after another, are loft 
behind with the rapid variety of a moving panorama, 
and the continual bustle and animation of the changes 
and stoppages mako the journey very entertaining. 

“The tinin was very long, and heads were continually 
popping out of the several carriages, attracted by well- 
known voices, and then came the greetings and exclama- 
tions of surprise, the ‘Where arc you going?’ and ‘IIow 
oil earth came you here?’ Considering the novelty of 
its establishment there is very little embarrassment, and 
it certainly renders all other travelling irksome and 
tedious by comparison. It was peculiarly gay at this 
time, beeauso there was so much going on. There n ere 
all sorts of people going to Liverpool races, barristeis 
to the assizes, and candidates to their several elections,” 
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The Industrial Revolution in Scotland 
We have already seen tint Roebuck of the Cairou 
works was. one of the leadeis m the development of the 
non indu«ti} Indeed Scotland took the lead m rnoie 
than one ot the changes of the Industnal Revolution 






The Agricultural Revolution 


The chief of his mills' was at New Lauark, and before 
he died he handed over the control of it to Owen. Here 
Owen tried to work out all sorts of new ideas. Ho was 
one of the first supporters of factory acts ; lie established 
schools for the children of his employees; he introduced 
reforms which would help to keep the workers moie 
healthy ; and he set up a factory store where they could 
obtain their food, .clothes, and so on at much cheapei 
prices than at the ordinary shops. This store was the 
forerunner of our modern Co-operative Stores. In his 
care for his workers Owen anticipated the Welfare Clubs 
of the -works of to-day. 

35— THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION. 

One of the most widespread effects of the Industrial 
Revolution was that it altered the working conditions of 
men throughout tlio countryside. Before that revolution 
oven the towns had had their corn-fields and the villages 
had had their workshops. In fact, at a time when roads 
were too bad to he much used, and when othei means 
of communication did not exist at all, every town and 
village hud to he, as we have seen, self-suflicing. All this 
was changed by the Industrial Revolution. Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, for example, ceased tu make 
most of the things which their inhabitants needed, and 
specialised in iron, cotton, blades, and woollens. 

Nevertheless their people still required bi'ead although 
they no longer helped to px-oduce corn, and consequently 
tlioae who remained in the country had to produce more 
corn thau before as the new workers in the towns were 
now dependent upon the country for their food. Instead 
of merely growing the things which they were likely to 
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need themselves, farmers could now expect to bo able to 
sell, in the towns, a large pioportion of their produce; 
in fact, farming became a “trade” capable of making* 
piofits instead of merely a “livelihood” 

Piofits, however, can only bo made by those who are 
enterpiising, and hitherto there had been very little 



l’art of a map of Hejfonl, Oxfordshire, in the sixteenth centur\, showing 
open and enclosed holds 
(Section of Iltufonl Manorial Map ) 


“entoi prise* in tbo English countryside. The old methods 
which had been in use for centuries — the three lichl 
system, with all the medieval mothods of cultivation— 
weio still almost universal, and they vveio anything but 
cflicicnt. Ci ops weio e\tiemely poor, and it was almost 
impossible to improve them, since, so long as the fields 
weie “ common ’ fields owned by everyone in the village, 
no improvement could bo adopted without pei blinding 
all the villagers to agicc to it — and this, in pmetiee, 
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rarely happened. lienee the old crops— wheat, barley 
and oats, and very little else — were sown year after 
year until the yield of the fields was ridiculously small. 
Nothing was known about crops, such as turnips and 
clover, which would help to restore the exhausted ground 
to fertility, and this ignorance had another result. So 
loug as these crop-> wero unknown the cattle and sheep 
could not bo properly fed during winter, and, iu fact, 
large numbers of them had to be killed and salted for 
meat at the end of autumn. Hence the people 'aero 
poorly fed iu winter time, and the cattle never had a 
chance to grow to their proper size. 

Finally the method of dividing the strips, in the wide 
‘“open fields” was very wasteful. It was only fair that 
the good and the bad grouud should be shared out 
equally, but this meant that hours every week were 
wasted in walking from one strip to another— for often 
the strips were long distances apart. Moreover, the 
strips wero not properly separated ; there were no hedges 
and very few ditches (which also meant that the laud 
was not well drained), and it was not uncommon for 
men to take their ploughs out during the night aud 
steal from their neighbour one or two furrows-u idth of 
land. “Cursed is be that removeth bis neighbours 
landmark,” says the Bible, and it was a very necessary 
warning in tlio daj's of the “open fields.” 

New Farming Methods. 

This state of affairs could continue in the days before 
enterprise became fashionable and necessary, but by the 
end of the eighteenth century it seemed likely that 
England would s,oon be unable to produce sufficient corn 
to feed her growing population, and new methods of 
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firming were essential One of tlie pioneeis m tins 
Agncultmal Revolution w is Townshend a biothei m 1 ivv 
of the Pume Mmistci Walpole He letned from politics 
while lie v\ is still fanly young and devoted himself on 
Ins lands m Norfolk to the development of scientific 
fuming His chief work was to male p< pulai the 
cultivation of turnips and clovoi — both useful food foi 
cattle and both excellent foi restonng land which has 
been exhausted by coin ciops Toi this ic i*«on be 
hoc line known as Turnip iownshend He also woikeil 
out the best oidei m which to cli mge the ciops m the 
fields md this Norfolk Rotitiou of ciops (tui nip 
barlej clovoi wheat) soon eatue into lcgulai use ill 
over the countiy 

Ibis nnpiovoment in the methods of agncultuie which 
soon begin to mciease the inoduction of coin m Tngl uid 
(and so inowde tlie necessaiy food foi those who had 
witlidiawn fiom agiicnltnre and become specialists m 
maiiufactuio) ilso provided tlio necessaiy food foi cattle 
m wmtei and consequently the breeding of English 
cattle md sheep made gieat strides Robert Bakovvell 
of Leicestei shn e made his name by bleeding new 
Leiccsteis — sheep which were big enough to pioduco 
twice is much meat md wool as the ill nourished sheep 
of the pievious century In the north of England, 
Chailes Colling ipplied the same pi inciples to the leaiing 
of cattle and his Durham Shot thorns proved bow tlio 
output of beef could be increased to meet the needs of 
the expanding populition 

A New Enclosure Movement. 

None of these changes was possible without the 
expenditure of a good deal of raonej — inoio than could 
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be afforded by the average yeoman farmer of the 
eighteenth century. Hence the yeomen, and the othei 
small landowners, soon found themselves outdistanced 
by wealthier competitors — capitalists who were willing 
to lay out largo sums of money in improving their lnrnl 
and live-stock. Smaller men, liko the yeomen, could 
not afford to do this, and were usually driven to sell 
their lauds and seek a living elsewhere. 

“When they had acquired the land which they wished 
to develop, the wealthy farmers set about enclosing it, 
since neither cattle breeding nor a scientific rotation 
of crops was possible in the great open fields of the 
Middle Ages. Where possiblo the land enclosed was 
bought, in the way we have already seen, from the 
smaller landowners. But this was on the whole rare. 
The more common course was to obtain an Act of 
Parliament giving power to the greater landowners to 
enclose the necessary land. Much land, as we have seen, 
had been enclosed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
but that was for the rearing of sheep, whereas nearly 
all the land enclosed in the eighteenth century was 
for growing corn, and quite half of England was still 
unenclosed in 1700. Something like fifteen hundred 
Enclosure Acts were passed between 1700 and 1S00, and 
before the nineteenth century was well begun the English 
countryside was almost everywheie divided out into 
hedged or walled fields as it is to-day. 

Enclosure by Act of Parliament. 

(From tho Journals of the House of Commons, 1/06.) 

“A Petition of Stephen Croft, Esquire, Lord of tho 
Manor of StiUington, in the County of York; of the 
m.ii. 7- — r 
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Reverend James Woi«ley, Patron of tlio Vicarage of 
Stillmgton of the Reverend Lawienco Stcme, 1 vicar of 
the said pansh and of William Stainfortli, Esqune, and 
of several other peisons within the said palish, was 
presented to the House, and lead setting forth that, 
within the said manor and paiisli is a common, or waste, 
called Stillington Common and also open fields and 
meadows which in then present situition, aie incapable 
of impiovemcnt, and that it would be of great ad\antage 
to the several persons mtei ested in the said common 
fields, and meadows if they weie enclosed and divided 
into allotments, and all rights of common theieon, or 
upon any other common lands in the said parish, wero 
extinguished, or if the said common was enclosed, and 
a power given to the piopnetois to enclose the same, 
and aftei enclosing the same, all light of common was to 
cease, and tlieiefore praying that leave may be gixen to 
bung m a bill for the purposes aforesaid in such mnuuci, 
and undci such legulations, as the Houso shall deem meet 

‘Ordered, that leave be given to bring in a bill puisu xnt 
to the pi ayei of the said petition 

The voiks of Samuel Smiles form good leading on the period 
Join 11 esley — thiou/h England on Hot sebncL in (he Eighteenth 
Cental y by W B Fitzgei aid gives interesting pictuies 


36— THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

Hie end of the eighteenth centuiy was a time of 
cli mgo m other countries besides Englaud The greatest 
i evolution of all was in Tnuce, and theie it was a 
revolution, not only in the manner of living but ilso m 

1 1 fo[ “ ous w ^er of U e e gl teentl, centurj mtiorof T ntrai >S!a Jy 
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the manner of thinking. About the middle of the century 
the aristocracy in Frauee had been stirred by the 
writings of men like Voltaire and Rousseau. Voltaire 
was a “satirist” — that is, his writings were chiefly devoted 
to making fun of the customs and the government of 
France in his day in the hope that his mockery would 
lead to their improvement. Rousseau, on the other hand, 
was an “idealist” — he set himself to show how good could 
come out of bad; how the evil which he saw in the world 
could be made to give way, once again, to the good which 
he believed to exist in every man’s heart. 

Rousseau's chief book was The Social Contract, in which 
he attempted to prove that the unhappiness which existed 
in his country — and everywhere in Eui ope— was duo to 
the government being in the hands of the upper classes 
instead of in the hands of the people. “Man is bom 
free, and everywhere he is in chains.” Those were the 
opening words of The Social Contract, and Rousseau’s 
message was that men might throw off those chains if 
they would rise against their present rulers and take 
over the government themselves. 

Rousseau’s doctrines had an enormous influence over 
the' French people, and when in the year 1789 they rose 
in revolt, it was from Rousseau that they took their 
motto of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” In four 
years they put their king to death, abolished the mon- 
archy, made France into a republic, and called everybody 
alike “citizen,” whether they were rich or poor. More- 
over, in 1792, they issued a decree that they would help 
any other people which attemnted to treat its government 
as they had treated theirs. 

At first Britain had been generally inclined to agree 
with the French Revolution. The English Revolution of 
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a hundred yeais before had also been a levolt against 
harsh rulers and the Whig party in particular (which 
had been chiefly lesponsiblo foi the English Revolution) 
believed that the Revolution in Fiance was B oing to be 
much the same os ouis But the oiatoi Burl e who was 
011 c of the gieitest of the Whigs warned them a 0 vinst it 
and prophesied that it would end as a despotism— as 
it soon did Buikes influence began to turn Bntain 
against the movement in France and the I icncli decieo 
of 1792 settled tlic niattei In tlio next jeai out couuti) 
wont to w u with the French and lem lined at war with 
them foi ovei twenty yeais 

The Second Hundred Years War with France 

War with the French was no new thing at that time m 
fact tlio eighteenth centuiy was one long w ir between tbo 
Butish and the Fieuch, so that one histoinn has called 
it the Second Hundred Yeais War Like the previous 
Hundred Yeais War with France in the Middle Ages it 
wis not a s ugle long war, but a sene& of fairly short 
ones Fiom 1G89 to 1714 there was fighting almost 
without a break and it was m tlio Sp nnsh Succession 
W u of 1702 to 1714 that the Duke of Marlborough won 
bis famous victories of Blenheim Ramillies Oudenarde, 
and Malpl iquet Gibraltar was captuieil from the 
Sp miauls who at this penod wero nearly always the 
allies of the Ficnch 

\fter this came tlic long peace undei the rule of 
W ilpolc but before Walpole ceased to be Piimo Mnn^tci 
the struggle had begun again Between the Wu of tlio 
Vustriui Succession (1740 4S) and the Seven Yeais War 
(17)0-01) tlieio wero ei Q ht years of nominal pc ice but 
oven thumg those yens the Tumli and tlio Butish 




napoleon's til pi re at its iieiciit (1810). {See )>agt 230.) 


India under British control, and that tho conquest of 
Canada began by Wolfes capture of Quebec in 1759. 

Hardly had Britain won the northern half of North 
America than our old colonics in the southern half 
(Now York, Virginia, Massachusetts, and the rest ) broke 
away and declared themselves to bo independent, and 
when we tried to force them to remain loyal tho French 
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caino to then assistance In the W n of Ymaican 
Independence which followed (177o S3) we lud n )t onlj 
Ymerica and Fiance against us but Spun and Holland 
as well Ihe independence of the Ymencan colon its 
hid to be conceded len yeais Iitei wo fo md 0111 stives 
at wai with Fi inco agnn This was the wai against tl o 
Ft tilth Revolution (1793 1802) aud it was followed almo t 
iinmedi itclj (1S03 15) by the war against N ipolcou who 
li id by then made himself the despotic rulei of Fi ante 
Napoleon 

It was in this w ir tli it Nelson md Y\ elhn D t( n bee m o 
funous tho founei bj Ins victoues at the b ittlo of the 
Nile (when bo prevented Napoleon fiorn conquering I g}l>t 
anl pm haps Indi i is well) and seven jeais 1 itu (1S0>) 
of liafilgai which fiustrated Napoleons pi ms foi 
inv idmg r li gland Wellingtons achievement w is to 1 top 
tho best French mimes occupied in Spam dm mg the 
Punnsuhu "Wat (1S0S-14) and so pi event Nnpolu n fn«u 
nml m 0 himself m ister of Lurope and then fin ill} 
uiimIi \ ipolton at tho b ittlo of Watt! loo (IS1 >> 

Thus ended twenty two jenrs of nearly continuous 
war In liuiito tho peas mts md othci vvoiking el i cs 
suflett 1 lie ivily But tho vietonous couutues who 
but (11^ if at ill bettci i if Evcrj wai bungs in its 
trim poverty di e i e ml hardships of all soils leu a 
wh»lo gi neiation after tho b ittlo of Wntciloo IJiitim 
was m tbo gup or j erj lexmg problems which weio ill 
the mine acuto on an imt of tho distiubmg industiid 
ill m ft es about vvhieh v\o liavo ie id alieilj 

Further Reading and Reference 
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37.— THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

The French Revolution was only one of the indications, 
at tho end of the eighteenth century, tlmt men’s minds 
were turning towards tho study of liberty. Only n few 
years before tho French Revolution began the British 
colonies in America had won their freedom, and had 
announced, in their Declaration of Independence, 

“that all men are created equal, that they nro 
endowed by their Croator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, and tho 
pursuit of Happiness. . . . That whenever any form 
of Government becomes destructive of these ends 
it is the Right of tho People to alter or to abolish 
it and to institute a new Government." 

Tho influence of this declaration, and of other similar 
writings, had done very much to encourage tho French 
ill their revolt against their rulers. 

If in tho eighteenth century men were, as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau said, everywhere in chains, literature was 
equally so. Tho poets, and even tho prose-writers of 
that time were anything but original in tho way they 
wrote, and most of their writings were simply imitation*, 
of tho writings of tho Greeks and Romans. Rousseau, 
who did so much to persuade men to throw off their 
political chains, also induced the writers of Franco to 
cei-wi dvac c.Uw-ac.w. 1 oMlUae*. atul to write 

in a more original maimer. Thus Kons-.enn helped to 
originate a revolution in literature as well ns in politics. 
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English Romantic Writers 

Tins literary revolution is Known as the Romantic 
Movement because instead ot tiying to wnto xnd think 
like the ancients men now awoke to the rom nice and 
wondei of the woild in winch they lived and began to 
write and think in their own w vy In Engl uid the Ieudeis 
of the Romantic Movement wcie William Woidswoith 
uid S unucl layloi Colei idge, who in 1711S published then 
Lyt teal Ballads This book was a lcvolt igaiiist the 
pi evailmg type of poctiy wlncli followed h\ed 1 ults— 
especially tho mles of the classics, and in it Woidswoith 
C'-pccially tried to make plun to Ins contempoi iiiefa tlio 
mteicst and wondei of ovciyday things, uid p irticul uly 
ot Nature Woids worth, in fact, is chiefly famous foi 
thus pointing out to men the beauties in Natuic uid the 
lessons to bo learned from them, uid undci lus mfluenco 
tlio poets of the nineteenth centuiy neatly all sought 
then inspiration from tho suno souicc 
Wordsworths pirtuoi m tho waiting of tho Lyt teal 
Ballads was Coleridge whoso influence was rather 
different Instead of tiying to make oidinaiy things 
wonderful, as Wordsworth did, Coleridge tiled to mike 
wondei ful things seem oidinary His most famous poem 
is The Ancient Mat met m wlncli supernatural beings 
aic introduced as though they wcie normal 7/it? 
Ancient Mm me, is a “ballad -that is, a poem com 
prising shoifc stanzas with a simple metre, and n mating 
i story like tho popular poems and songs of the Middle 
Ages In fact, one of the most prominent fe ituics 
of the Romantic Movement was a revival of mteicst 
m medieval things Imitations of the old billads 
Had alieady become fashionable beforo Woidswoith and 
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Coleridge began to write, but their influence made 
such imitations more fashionable still. 

This interest in the Middle Ages continued far into 
the nineteenth century. In its early years Sir Walter 
Scott wrote his “Waverley Novels,” many of which were 
about the Middle Ages, and nearly all of which weie 
historical in subject, and ho was followed in this by 
many popular novelists who were not nearly as gifted as 
bo was. Even the writers of a later age maintained their 
interest in medieval matters — for example, Tennyson, 
with his Idylls of the King and other medieval poems, 
Morris and Rossetti, who wrote poems on similar sub- 
jects, and Lytton, Kingsley, and Reade, whose novels of 
medieval life are still widely read. 

The English romantic writers were like Rousseau, too, 
ill their love of liberty. All of them welcomed the 
French Revolution when it began, though some (like 
Wordsworth)' changed their opinion of it. Chief of 
those whose enthusiasm never waned were Shelley and 
Byron. Byron showed his belief in a practical way by 
fighting for the Greeks iu their revolt against the Turks 
and dying while on service with them. 

38— DEPRESSION, REPRESSION AND REFORM. 

The Industrial Revolution, while it made the nation as 
a whole richer, led to much suffering among the working 
classes. Towns became feai fully overcrowded, slums grew, 
wages were kept down, aud there was poverty every- 
where. It so happened, too, that these evil effects weio 
being most felt at a time (about 1SOO) when the wars 
with France were also helping to increase poverty aud 
unemployment, so that, for the poor all over England, 
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w is held in St Potci s Xudd« M inchcstci to lit u a speech 
by one of the most influential lenders of the winkers-" 
Wdhim Hunt Hio crowd was quite oidcily but the 
in igistiatcs bont a tioop of ycomuiiy to dtsjiLiso them 
V nutnbcl of innocent people wcic killi d uni liijuitd 
J.ho otlui cm lit was the pissing of the f uuous Su 
Vita which unongst othu things undo most hinds of 
laigo nice tings ilkgil except with the pci mi sion of 
a magistrate fho notion of tho government was tm 
populiu uud tho policy of icptcssicm began gi idunll) to 
fall into clisfuvoui 

Remedy by Reform 

During md after tho Napoleonic Wars woi hinge less 
leulcrs 111 o Ti mcis Place (who w is himself tho son of 
pooi patents though ho 1 itet became wealth)) devoted 
themschcs to tho plan of getting laws passed which 
would enable tlio laboiumg cl isscs to \oto at pailn 
mental y elections md so have some conti ol o\ci the 
laws which weio passed by parliament Place uul hw 
followeis weio called Rudic ds because then policy 
struck at the loot (Latin uulix) of tho English 
pirliunentuy system which lefuscd the \oto to nil but 
landowners 

Toi many yeais tlio project of tho Rulicils lccoivcd 
no sympathy m jiarli uiient since tlio luidowneis thcio 
weie not willing to bharo their pimlegc of voting with 
pooroi meu who would piobably vote aguust them In 
1829 liowcvei tho Radicals lecoived somo encoui i„unent 
fiom tho passing of tlio Catholic Em inupation Yet winch 
allowed Citholics to sit in puharaent In tlio next 
yeai i Whig government took office m place of the 
Tory one and so the prospects of tho It ulu ils seemed 
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{After J. Scott) 

brighter still, as many of the younger Whigs (notably 
Lord John Russell) were in favour of reform. 

The First Reform Act 

In 1832 the first Parliamentary Reform Bill became 
law. This act was only the first of five which were 
passed during the next hundred years, but it is rightly 
regarded as the most important of them all, because 
for the first time in English history it admitted to the 
vote a new class of people. Ever since feudal times the 
chief qualification for sharing in full citizenship had 
been the owning of land, and with few exceptions none 
but landowners could either elect or be elected to 
parliament. Now', however, others were admitted. In 
the country districts men who held tlieir land as tenants, 
not as owner*, recei\ ed the vote so long as the amount 
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39.— POLITICS AND THE PEOPLE. 

The Chartists. 

It did not take long to show the manual workers that 
the hopes they had placed in the Reform Act weio 
doomed to disappointment. The Reform of 1S32 was 
very beneficial to the middle and manufacturing classes, 
but not to the workers, and soon they were eager for 
still further reforms. Some of them drew up what they 
called tlio “People's Charter” — a list of six reforms 
which they thought to bo necessary for the benefit of 
tho workers. These six demands were as follows: 

1. Votes for all men. 

2. Secret voting, or “voting by ballot,” instead of tho 
public voting which was still the rule. 

3. Elections every year. 

4. Abolition of the rule that only men who owned 
property could be elected to Parliament. 

5. Payment of Members of Parliament. 

6. A re-arrangement of the constituencies so that they 
should be as nearly equal in size as possible. 

Some of the “ Chartists ” (as those who agitated for the 
“Charter” were called) tried to obtain their demands by 
violence. Led by men such as Feargus O'Connor they 
formed bands and threatened to riot — especially in the 
years 183S and 1848. It so happened that in 1848 there 
Were revolutions in many of the countries of Euz'ope, and 
therefore the Chartist riots in tiiat year beemed more 
dangerous than they really were. The government, 
however, took proper precautions and nothing came of 
tho Chartists’ threats. It seemed as though the last had 
been beard of their six demands. 
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But this was not the case These demands, which the 
government had refused to grant under compulsion, were 
gradually conceded fieely by later governments— except 
the thud which is not likely to become law since in 
election every year would be too upsetting to the countiy 
The fifth demand livd to wait till the twentieth centuiy 
foi its fulfilment — ui 1911 — but the lemamdei weie 
gi anted before the leign of Queen Victona was ended 
The foui til (to allow men who dnl not own pi o petty to 
cntci pailiatnent) became law m 1858, and the second 
(vote by ballot) in 1872 0\ei tliefiist and last however, 
theie was a longer struggle 
In 1S67 the Conservative lcadei, Dxsiaeh, suiptised bis 
follow eis and e\ erybody else by pioposiug a Refoim Bill 
which gave the vote to almost every man who lived in a 
town This Bill is kuowm as the Second Refoim Act and 
it went a long way towaids granting the first and chief 
claim of tbo Chartists — votes foi all men 

The act of 1SG7, liowo\er, did not give the voto to the 
poorer people who lived m the country ibis defect was 
matlo good nearly twenty years latei by the Reform Act 
of 1S81 Women were first seriously eon-adeied in con 
nection with politics m 1807, but the franchise was not 
extended to them until the twentieth centuiy The 
Puliameutaiy Reform Act of 1918 admitted women to 
bo members of Parliament and gave those over thirty 
the right to vote in act of 1928 (the fifth gie it refoim 
within one bundled years) gave the voto to ill moil and 
women over twenty one on equal teims 
The last “clause of the Peoples Cliartci became law 
1,1 when an extia refoim act was passed to mal e 
the constituencies moro nearly equal 
One important act of the twentieth centuiy, although 
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not connected with, the franchise, was the Parliament 
Act of 1911. Here it was provided that, under certain 
conditions, if a Bill was passed three times in succession 
by the House of Commons it became law in spite oi 
rejection by the House of Lords. Thus the importance 
of the House of Commons was further increased. 

Further Reading: and Reference. 

Shit ley, by. Charlotte 13 route, tells of the begmmug of the 
Industrial Revolution. Silas Hamer, by Geoige Eliot, gives vivid 
piotuies of industry before the development of the factory sjstem 


.40.— FACTORY ACTS AND POOR RELIEF. 

The other reforming measure of 1833 was the Factory 
Act, usually known as “Ashley’s Act,” since the man 
who did more than any other to get it passed was 
Lord Ashley, later Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Besides appointing inspectors, this act made it illegal 
for children uuder thirteen years of age to work for more 
than nine hours a day, and for “young persons” from 
thirteen to eighteen to work for more than twelve hours. 
At the same time all night work was abolished for every- 
body under eighteen. 

So much unemployment and poverty had followed in 
the wake of the Industrial Revolution that the .workers 
were willing to gain a living in any way they possibly 
could. One way was to work an cxcessivo number of 
hours each day; another was to allow tlicir wives to earn 
extra money in the factories; and another — and by far 
the worst — was to compel tlicir children to do the same. 
In those days there were no proper schools and the 
children had plenty of time to spare. Their parents sent 
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them to woik while tliej wero vciy young m older that 
the} might swell the fimil} c linings b} bunging home 
iv fiw pc nco tv week Childien vvcio often bent to wank 
in tho fietones before they vvcio five and m boino cases 
while they vvcio onl} tluee 


Life in the Factories a Hundred Years Ago 

(Rom tho Ilcpoit of tho Factor} ConiniibSioncis 1S33 
Evidence given by Joseph Baddor of Leieestei ) 

‘I lnv\o known them woik ehildien, from seven till 
tvvclvo 111 age, fiom tax in the moining till ten oclock 
at night and give no time for me vis I h wo seen 

children knocked down by tho billy tollers It is & 
weapon that a man will ea»dy take up in v passion 
I liuo seen them fall asleep, and they hvve been pei 
foimmg then vvotk with their hands while they weic 
asleep, after tho billy hid stopped, when their woik was 
ovei I hav e stopped aud looked at them foi tw o minute®, 
going thiougli the motions of piccemug fast asleep, when 
tlicie was really no woik to do and the} weie ieall} 
doing nothing I believe when we liavo been w oil mg 
long horns, that they have never been washed, but on 
S vturday night, for weeks together 

Further Reforms 

Having thus done so much to impiove the lot of the 
factoiy woikeis Sh xftesbuij next set himself to do the 
same for tho workeis in the mines In 1S42 the fiibt of 
the mines acts enacted th it no woman aud no child 
undei ten } ears of age should in the futuic be employed 
undexgiound 
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Meantime, Shaftesbury, with the aid of Richard Oastlcr 
-and Michael Sadler, had been agitating for a legal limit 
of ten hours to the days work, and they had tried to 
show that if men were kept working longer than that 
they were so tired at the end of the day that, after all, 
they could do no l’noro in twelve than in ten hours. In 
1S47 a “ ten-hours’ day" for women and children was 
secured. This meant that the men obtained a ten-hours’ 
day as well, because the machinery could not be run 
without the help of the women and children. Since 
then many other factory acts have carried much further 
tho improvement of working conditions. 

Life in the Mining Districts a Hundred Years Ago. 

(From Disraeli’s Sybil.) 

“It is the twilight hour; tho hour that announces the 
cessation of English toil, and sends forth tho miner and 
the collier to breathe the air of earth and gaze on the 
light of Heaven. 

“They come foith: tho mine delivers its gang and the 
pit its bondsmen; the forge is silent and the engine is 
still. The plain is covered with the swarming multitude: 
hands of stalwart men, broad-chested and muscular, vset 
with toil, and black as the children of tho tropics; troops 
of youth, alas! of both sexes, though neither their raiment 
nor their language indicates tho difference; all are clad 
in male attire. Can wo wonder at the hideous coaisc- 
ness of their language when we remember the savage 
rudeness of their lives? Naked to tho waist, an iron 
chain, fastened to n belt of leather, runs between their 
legs clad in cum as trousers, while on hands and feet 
an English girl for twelve, sometimes for sixteen hours 
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was still, however, necessary to do something for those 
who 'were out of work and in poverty for one reason 
or another. 

We have seen that in the sixteenth century tho famous 
Poor Law of 1G0I made each parish responsible for its 
own poor. This, naturally, made the parish anxious to 
have as few poor as possible, and it becamo usual for 
parishes to turn away people who came to live in them 
for fear that they might become poor and cost tho parish 
money. In other words it was exceedingly dillicult for 
any newcomer to obtain n "settlement” in a fresh parish 
if ho wished to leave his old one, and in 1GG2 a law was 
passed making it legal for any parish to exclude new- 
eomors in this way if they did so within forty days of 
their arrival. This “Act of Settlement" certainly freed 
many parishes from unwanted poor, but it also pre- 
vented tho poor who were there already from moving 
elsewhere, and so it did little real good in tho long run. 

In 1782 an important act, called Gilbert's Act, was 
passed. In some respects Gilberts Act was a wise one, and 
in others it was very foolish. Among the wiser clauses 
was one ordering tho appointment ‘of “Guardians" of tho 
l>oor, whose duty it was to seo that the money intended 
for helping the poor really reached those for whom it 
was intended, since, as it said, “by tlio incapacity, negli- 
gence, or misconduct of overseers tho money raised for 
tho relief of tho poor is frequently misapplied.” Another 
clause enacted that “ tho guardians of the poor shall pro- 
vide a suitable and convenient (work)houso when wanted.” 
Hut it was foolish to cuact that only the aged and iuiirm 
should bo admitted into tho workhouses, and that able- 
bodied poor men should bo kept by tlio parish, outside 
tho workhouse, until work could be found for them, for 
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the able bodied poor knowing that the parish would 
piowde for them while the) w eie out of woik mule 
less and le»s eft on to obtain employment Vnd so the 
number of paupeis giew xnd the expenses of the 
piii&lies giew quite as fast 

lkmg$ berime woiso aftei what was known is the 
Spccnlnmland Decision In 170a i meeting of the 
migistrates of Beil shire was bold at a village c died 
Speenli uni liul They decided that as po\ erty and un 
employment weio so bad, tbov would in futuio mile 
up fxom the lutes what the labouicis could not cirn m 
«a B c» aud moieo\ei when puces went up the allowance 
of money was to O o up with them Aftei tins the pool 
cmd less thin e\ei whether they weio employed 01 not 
If they weio in woik they icccned then wages it they 
weio out of woik they icccned much the same amount 
ot money without woiking foi it The pioblem of 
unemployment beenno moie acute than e\ci as the 
bpcenh milaiul Decision was soon adopted ill oici tlio 
country 

No ittcinpt it ic form was made until 1S31 when the 
Pool Law Amendment Vet (oi New Pool Law as 
it w is then called) was passed 

Tins Vet went hick to tho old system of corny tiling 
tho pooi, if they w intcd to reccno pool lchtf, to £,<> into 
tho workhouses foi it 11ns w is haul and dtsigiccahle 
but it was ncccs>nry foi if the lot of tlie mm who 
eimiol c ini Ins hung is iimdo as pica*' int is that 
of the man who cm unemployment would soon become 
fashionable ljic Pooi Law of 1S31 lnd down tho lulo 
th it the poorest worker must bo bettci off than any <f 
tho o who uio unemployed, and it established machine ly 
stiong cuou c h to cam out this inlc 
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This machinery consisted of three “Poor Law Com- 
missioners,” who were men responsible for the adminis- 
tration of poor relief throughout the whole country, so 
that in future poor folks should be treated in somewhat 
similar manner in whatever parish they lived. The 
commissioners were empowered to compel parishes to 
form “unions” wherever they thought fit — whereas, by 
Gilbert’s .Act of 1782 parishes bad been able to please 
themselves whether they formed unions or not. Wherever 
a union was formed a “ Board of Guardians of the 
Poor” was to be appointed. Some of these Guardians 
were to be elected by the ratepayers, and some were to be 
chosen by owners of property. so that they were not 
likely to bo guilty of the “incapacity, negligence, or 
misconduct” of which the Gilbert Act had complained. 
Finally, each union was to maintain a workhouse, and 
no relief whatever was to be given to able-bodied poor 
people outside the workhouse. 

On the whole the act of 1834 worked fairly well in tho 
country districts, though it was never quite successful in 
the towns. In order to remove as much confusion as 
possible between the different localities administering 
poor relief the three Poor Law Commissioners were in 
1847 replaced by a “ Poor Law Board.” In 1871 the Poor 
Law Board became part of the Local Government Board, 
which supervised all the affairs of the various localities, 
and in 1919 the Local Government Board was replaced 
by the Ministry of Health. 

Meantime it was being realised that the Poor Law was 
not working smoothly, and early in the present century 
a Commission was appointed to enquire into its defects. 
In 1909 this Commission reported that many reforms 
were due, but years passed before anything was done. 
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In 1030 tho Bonds of Guiidians were abolished ami 
their poweis tiansfened to tho town and lountv 
councils 
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41 —TOWN LIFE IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

During tho Industnul Isolation towns had giown 
upneo, tlio population of Lnetpool, for o\ linpk, hul 
itu leased in tho eighteenth centiuy fiom 11XK) to 
200000, that of Bn mmglmui from 1000 to BiOOOO, that 
of bhcfhcld fiom 1000 to 100000, and othet towns had 
grown in tho wuno pioportion Xaturullj, tho methods 
which Imil been s itisfuetorj for goccinmg ilieso towns 
while tlic> wcrestdl small wcio no longer suited foi the 
huge centres of popuJ it ion which the} had become dming 
the Industrial Jlevolutioii Ibo coipoiatioiis jn umti) 
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passed most of the towns which had spiung up so 
iecently th it they had lufchei to 2nd no (orpoiition 
applied foi a chai ter entitling them to have a town 
Council In 1888 Count} Councils weie established to 
go\em the counties in the sune way as the boiough 
councils weie governing the towns and iu 1S91 a liw 
was passed pioviding foi Urban District Councils to 
govern those lmal aieas in England which contain 
largo populations 

Under these Borough Count} and Uiban istnct 
Councils local government and town life have in moved 
rapidly Lighting uid di unage weie two of the fiist 
problems to he tackled When the councils had m town 
aftci town provided foi piopci lighting piopei diunigo 
and a good water suppl} , the health of the towns 
impiovcd apace 

Anothci impoitant lcfoim w is the institution of l 
stiong police foice Hitlieito the old town w itclim m 
going his lomuls with his bell had been sufficient as a 
mlc, to keep tho pe icc, but when the now gi owing 
towns caused vast masses of uneduc ited men to bo 
huddled together in discontented impoverished gioups 
disoidcr rapidly incieised and better means of in imtam 
ing older bee ime necessai} Tho need was fust felt 111 
London and it was foi this lcison tint in 1S29 Su 
Itobcrt Peel, who was then Homo Scciet iry devised n 
rcil police foi co on modem lines for tho Mctiopohtau 
Distuct aiound the capital At fiist tho now police 
s}stcin was widely lcgardcd is an attempt to cnslive 
tho people, but tlio speed} icduction in tho mimbci of 
oiTcnccs and tho mere i‘*o m tlio conviction of ciitumals 
voon impie-sscd upon people tho advantage of such i 
boil} of men I he organisation piovtd so ‘•uctes-fuj 
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that by an Act of 1S35 every municipal borough was 
required to appoint a police force. 

I. — A Manchester Slum. 

(From Mrs. Gaskelis Mary Barton .) 

“ So the two men went along till they arrived in Berry 
Street. It was unpaved, and down the middle a gutter 
forced its way, every now and then forming pool" in the 
boles with which the street abounded. A" they passed, 
women from their doors tossed household slops of every 
description into the gutter; they ran into the next pool, 
which overflowed and stagnated. Heaps of ashes were 
the stepping-stones ou which the passer-by. who cared 
in the least for cleanliness, took care nor to put his foot. 
Our friends were not dainty, but even they picked their 
way till they got to some steps leading down to a small 
area where a person standing would have his head 
about one foot below the level of the street, and might 
at the same time, without the least motion of his body, 
touch the window of the cellar and the damp muddy 
wall right opposite. You went down one step even 
from the foal area into the cellar in which a family 
of human beings lived- It was very dark inside. The 
window panes, many of them, were broken and stuffed 
with rags, which was reason enough for the dusky light 
that pervaded the place even at midday. -Viter the 
account I have giveu of the state of the street no one 
can be surprised that on going into the cellar inhabited 
by Davenport the smell was so fetid as almost to knock 
the two men down- Quickly recovering themselves, as 
tho-e inured to such things do, they began to penetrate 
the thick darkucss of the place and to see three or four 
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little childien idling on tlio damp, nay wet buck flooi, 
thiough which tlio stagnant, filthy moistme of the 
street oozed up the fireplace was empty and bl it k , 
the w ife sat on hei husband s cliait and ci ied in the 
d irk loneliness 

II — A Small Mining T own 

(From Disraeli s Sybil ) 

Wodgito had the appeal ance of a vast squalid subuib 
Vs you ldvunccd, leaving behind you long lines of littlo 
dingy tenements with infants lying iboub the load, you 
expected every moment to cmeige into some sticets md 
encounter buildings boaimg some conespondenco, in thiu 
sizo aud comfoit, to the considciahlo population summing 
and busied around you Nothing of the kind Ilicic 
w cto no public buildings of any sort, no churches, chapels 
town lull institute, tlicatio, and tlio pimcipal streets in 
the lie ut of the town in which were situated tlio coaiso 
uid giuny shops, though foimcd by houses of a gtcatci 
elevation th ui tlio incccdiug, weio equally narrow md 
if possiblo moio dirty At every fourth 01 fifth house 
alleys, seldom above a jaid wide aud strounnng with 
lilth, opened out of the street These were crowded with 
dwellings of various sue, while fiom tlio pimcipal court 
often biauehcd out a number of smaller alleys, oi rathci 
nitiou pissagc^, than which nothing cm bo conceived 
moio close aud squalid and obscure Heio dui mg the 
days of busiuesa the* sound of the hammtt and the file 
never ceased, amid gutters of ahomin ition and piles of 
foulness and stagnant pools of tilth, lesotvoira of leprosy 
md pluguc, vvhoao exlial ltions weio sufficient to taint 
the atmosphere of the wholo kingdom and fill the country 
with fever and pestilence 
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42.— THE CORN LAWS AND FREE TRADE. 

The general desire for freedom in the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries showed itself in matters 
of trade as much as iu anything else. 

By 1800 it was becoming important to obtain foreign 
supplies of a commodity which had hitherto been pro- 
duced in abundance at home. In 1750 England was still 
mainly ati agricultural country and most of the popu- 
lation lived in villages. A hundred years later England 
was mainly a manufacturing country and most of her 
population lived in towns. Not only so, but the total 
population of -tho country had increased enormously. 
Consequently, whereas in the early eighteenth century 
England had easily produced as much corn as her people 
needed, in the early nineteenth century, when most 
Englishmen were engaged in occupations which produced 
no food (though the people needed more food than ever), 
it became necessary to import supplies of corn from 
abroad. 

This, however, was difficult owing to the “ Coin Laws,” 
which imposed such heavy taxes on foieign corn that 
hardly any of it was imported. In 1S15, after the wars, a 
new Corn Law provided that no corn should bo imported 
from abroad as long as tho price of English corn was 
below the exceedingly high price of. eighty shillings a 
quarter. 

In this way English agriculture was “protected”; mid 
“protection” of this sort for English inanufaetmers as 
well as English farmers was tho policy of every govern- 
ment in tho eighteenth century. But already tho tide 
was turning in favour of Free Trade, which, though it 
would admit into this country foreign goods which might 
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compote with English 'goods would lie vci tlicle&s it was 
thought make foieign nations more willing to accept 
our manuf ictures 

It is probable that Free Trade would lia\ e come much 
ember than it did if it had not been for the Napoleonic 
wais Vs eaily as 1776 i book had been wiitten m its 
fa\our — 2 he II uilth of buttons The autlioi, Adam 
Smith maintained that England would gieatly nenefit b> 
making lioi trade as fiee as possible Tins book had much 
influence ovei W liham Pitt who was Pi ime Jlmistei f i om 
1783 to 1806 but he was pi evented by the wai fiom 
mtioducing Tree Trade, although he did, in 1786 make a 
treaty with France k by which each country reduced the 
taxos on the others goods 

After tlio wais, as we have seen, Protection was once 
moio fiimly established by the Corn Law of 1815 Tive 
ycais latei, however, the mei chants of London sent to 
Paili uuent a petition m favour of Free Trade, and dunng 
tlio next teu ycais (1820 30) many taxes on toicign goods 
wcio eithei zeduced oi abolished The lead in this was 
tiken b) "William Huskisson, who was Picsident of tlio 
Bond of Tilde fiom 1823 to 1827 Huskisson lowcicd 
the duties which bad to bo paid on all textile goods (silk, 
cotton, woollens ttc ) although England was still nnl mg 
mo^t of these tilings foi liersclf In this way smuggling 
was made so unprofitable that it almost ceased 
In oulei tint England should not lose bj tins opening 
of her markets to forcigneis, Iluskisson made a numbei 
of ttouties with foieign poueis bj which both sulc», as 
in the Fiench ticaty of 17SG, a D iecd to confei the s imo 
benefits on one anotlici s meith mts Tins policy of 
oxchuiguig tilde benefits is known as Eeciptoeitj 
Thus by 1830 (when IIu*kis on w is killed m n latlvvay 
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accident) England was on the way to becoming a Free- 
Trade country. But there was still ono commodity which 
was not free. This was corn, and it was not likely to be 
freed so long as parliament consisted of nobody but 
landowners. In. 1S32, however, the Reform Act admitted 
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The Corn Laws and Free Trade 


Theie nis it tins time m puhameut a Toij liujonty 
— uid the Toiy Port} consisted almost wholly of liud 
ownei* and was violently opposed to Free Tiade m coin 
But the Pume Minxstei Sn Robeit Feel, slowlj became 
com meed that the Coin Lt\\s would hare to be abolished 
it fiist foi fcai of offending Ins p nty, Peel left the Coin 
L iw s alone but his go\ eminent lowered tax aftei tax 
on otliei imports 60 that by 1845, when Peel had been 
Pi lino Minister foi foui yeais Britain was moie in irly 
a Tiec li ide countiy than erer 
Even now Peel would pci haps line done no moie if 
bo had not been dinen on by an unforeseen disxster 
In 181a theie began an Iiclmd a temblo pot ito famine, 
and the people wcie thieatened with stirvatiou It was 
licccssaij to get food to them as quickly as possible, and 
the quickest way was to allow coin to be uupoited into 
Ii eland free Peel tlieiefoie hi ought in a Bill repealing 
the Coin Laws m 1810 

By so doing he deeply offended bis Tory follow eis, md 
most of them refused to acknowledge his leadership 
Those who remained loyal to Peel weie known as 
Peelites and for some time they belonged to no partj 
E\ entu illy, aftei Peels death m 1S50, they came undei 
the leadership of W E Gladstone, and joined the Whigs 
and Radicals to foun a new 4 Liberal Paity The 
remaining Tories, or Consei \ atrv e& as they weic now 
generally called, found a new leadei in Benjamin Disiach, 
afterwaids Eail of Beaconsfield 
Since the middle of the nineteenth cental y Butain has 
been a Fiee Tiade country, and there is no doubt that 
rice Trade was an excellent thing for British nnnu 
fictuies m that centuij It kept down pi ices and 
enabled oui manufactuieis to sell then goods die tper 
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than foreigners in the markets of the world. But at 
the same time our farmers suffered. Russian corn, and 
later Canadian corn, were imported into this country in 
such enormous quantities that the farmers here found 
themselves unable to compete. Many of them, therefore, 
took to cattle-farming instead of corn-growing; many 
gave up farming altogether. The result was that, 
whereas in 1871 there were over a million men working 
on English farms, in 1021 there -were little more than 
half that number. In the same period it lias been cal- 
culated that over a quarter of the farming land of the 
couutry ceased to bo cultivated for cereals. 

In 1903 Joseph Chamberluiu, then Secretory of State 
for tho Colonies, now known ns Dominions, suggested a 
policy of Tariff Reform, as he called it. He proposed a 
plan by which the Mother Country and the Colonies were 
to give a preference to one another’s goods by taxing 
them less. This came to be known as Imperial Preference. 
The policy was defeated at the general election of 1900. 

Again, after tho war, the Conservatives proposed, at the 
election of 1923, that Protection should bo re-established, 
and again they were defeated. A modified form of 
Protection, however (known as “ safe-guardiug " because 
it “safeguards" the British manufacturer from foreign 
competitors), has been granted to some industries which 
have been hard hit by the changes following the Great 
War. But thet e is as yet no Protection for the farmers 
because tho majority of the people in our country have 
so far refused to permit taxes to be placed on articles 
of food. 
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43 -IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES 

Dui mg the pcnod of the Industrial and Agiicultuiol 
Revolutions Ii eland had \eiy little shaio xu the great 
til uiges wlucli wcio taking place Hex industry and 
agriculture wexe veiy backward In fact, they had been 
put poscly kept fiom developing by laws passed in tlio 
English pii 1 /. i nidi t. For instance, Ii eland, like the 
colonies, sufTeicd from the Navigation Acts, which 
htudeicd her tiade. Other laws lmd pi evented the 
development of a very pxomisitig linen mnnufactuio in 
Ulster, the most northorn province of Iicluud. 

Liko Scotland, Ii eland at fii had pailminent of her 
own, which bho kept till 1S00 But this Iiisli paxliaincnt 
was less powerful than either the English or tho old 
Scottibh pailminent. All tlio laws which it passed had 
to bo bubmitted to tlio English Privy Council for its 
approval, and tho English pailiauient claimed tho light 
to pass laws foi Iicland. 

In 1782, how over, through tho cffoits of Henry Giattnn, 
tho Iiish paxliaincnt obtained its indepondencc, and foi 
tho next eighteen years Ireland enjoyed leal “Homo 
Rule." But Gxattan'b parliament was not very successful, 
and in any' case it represented only* tho Piotestants of 
Ireland. Rom. in Catholics did not lcceivo the vote till 
1 1 03, and even then they vveio domed tlio tight to bit 
in p irlimncnt. When in 1798, while England was occu- 
pied with her deadly war with Prance, a dangeious Irish 
rebellion broke /pit, the Englr-h government felt it abso- 
lutely neccv-ary to bring about a union of tho two 
count lies. Ibis was accomplished m tho year 1S00. Great 
Britain and Itcland bctanio a single kingdom with one 
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parliament, which was to contain thirty-two Irish lords 
and one hundred Irish members of: the IIou&o of Commons. 

The union was in many ways an improvement for the 
Irish people, but as long as tlio Roman Catholics were 
excluded from the united parliament they were- sure to 
feel discontented. At the time of the union the Prime 
Minister, "William Pitt (the Younger), promised the Irish 
people *• Catholic Emancipation" — that it-, the admission 
of Roman Catholics to tho privileges enjoyed by Pro- 
testants, especially tho right to ho elected to parliament 
— but tho king, Gcorgo III., was foolish enough to forbid 
Pitt to keep his promise, so that tho Irish justly felt 
that they had been deceived. 

Under tho leadership of Dauiel O'Connell, who him- 
self was a Roman Catholic, a “Catholic Association" 
was founded which agitated continuously for Catholic 
Emancipation. In 1828 O’Councll succeeded in getting 
himself elected to parliament for an Irish constituency, 
ami the English government, not daring to keep him 
out for fear of an Irish rebellion, granted Catholic 
Emancipation in the following year. 

Thereafter O'Connell started an agitation for the repeal 
of tho union, hut ho lost influence through his refusal to 
agree to a policy of violence. A "Young Iri-h Party" 
was formed under Smith O’Brien, which attempted a 
rising in ISIS. Smith O’Brien was not a capable leader, 
mid tho revolt was easily suppressed by a foice of 
policemen. 

In IStiS Gladstone became Prime Minister for the first 
time. For a long time he lirtd been interested in tho 
Irish problem, and in 2SG9 he took a step towards its 
.solution by disestablishing und disendowing the Irish 
State Church. This Church was Protestant, and though 
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to satisfy the demand of the Irish for political independ- 
ence. Their leader, Charles Stewart Parnell, led the Irish 
party so skilfully that parliament was forced to listen 
to tlio demands for Home Ride, and at last, in 1SSG, 
Gladstone decided to grant it. lie introduced a Homo 
Rule Bill, but many of his own party refused to follow 
him and tlio Bill was rojected by parliament, as was also 
another which ho introduced in 1S93. In 1914 another 
Homo Rule Bill was introduced, and might have become 
law but for tho outbreak of the Great War. It was not 
until 1922 that Homo Rule for Ireland was at last obtained. 

Even then it was not quito tho Home Rule which the 
Irish Party had wanted. Part of Ulster, tho northern 
province of Iielaud, was inhabited mainly by Protestants, 
whereas tho rest of tlio island was Roman Catholic. A 
solution of this difficulty was found by giving the six 
Protestant counties of Ulster, comprising Northern Ireland, 
a parliament of their own, so that there are two parlia- 
ments in Ireland— -that of tho “Irish Free State,” which 
sits at Dublin, and that of Northern Ireland, sitting at 
Belfast. 


Further Reading and Reference. 

Tlio spiritual aspect of the agitation in Ti eland from tlio late 
eighteenth century to tho twentieth is expired in tho woxhs of 
W. B. Yeats. The poems of Dora Sigeison Shorter are also tolerant 
to this period. 

For the lighter side of Iiish life tec stoiies by duties Loser, 
George A. lliiininghjin and otheis. 
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44— THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Irelmd Vh not the only part ot the Butish Empitc 
winch leceived Home Rule It was granted much 
c irliei to oui most unpot tant colonies Canada Austi alia, 
South Afnca, and Now Zealand aio to day sep u ite n itions, 
with sepuato represent itivcs on the League of Nation 0 
But at the same tune they ire still pait of the Butish 
Empiic nud then inhabitants call themselves Butons 
just as much as the inhabitants of Gieat But uti In tins 
cliiptci wo are to see how this unusual irinngement has 
been brought about 

The Dominion of Canada 

Aftci the War of Amciican Independence veiy m in) 
people both m Butam and m C inula thought tint it 
would not be long befoic Cauad i followed tlio example 
of the United States and became an independent republic 
Ibis seemed all tlio moio likely bee niso most of the 
inhabitants of Canada, winch had been conqucied from 
tlio 1 tenth, wcio themselves Frenchmen speiUmg the 
Fieiicli language, behoving m the Catholic Chuich, ind 
not caung veiy much to bo ruled h) foieigncrs as the) 
legatdcd the Butish 

Ginduill), hovvevci, ns mou uid more Butish 
cnngmUd to C mudu, tlio hilmco between the two rices 
betaine more even, and in ordei to pi event quail tiling 
between them an act was passed m 1701 (the ‘Caimdian 
Constitutional Act ^ This divided the colon) into two 
sepuito pi ounces— Upper Canada, wbeio most of the 
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British lived, and Lower Canada, the original French 
colony, where most of the Frenchmen lived. Each of 
these two provinces was given a separate government of 
its own, and a governor-general was appointed to super- 
vise the doings of both governments. 

For some time this arrangement worked satisfactorily. 



The Map shows dates on which the Western Provinces were established. 

but in 1837 rebellions broke out in both of the Canadian 
provinces. Lord Durham was sent out to devise a suitable 
form of government for Canada. His recommendations 
were written in what is known as the Durham Report, 
nis main proposal was that Canada should receive 
“responsible government” — that is, that the people should 
have the right, which the people of England had bad 
ever since the Revolution of 1CS9, to remove from power 
any government which displeased them. 
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In England wrote Loid Dm ham, ‘when a mimstiy 
ceases to command a majority m p uliament on gieat 
questions of policy its doom is immediately se lied 
and it would appear to us vs sti inge to attempt 
foi any time to cairy on a government by nuans 
of mimsteis perpetually m a minouty as it would 
be to pass laws with a majority of votes against 
them If Colonial legislatures have frequently 

stopped the supplies if they have harassed public 
servants by unjust or harsh impeachments, it was 
because the removal of an unpopulai administration 
could not lie effected in the Colonics by those imldci 
indications of a want of confidence which havo ilwnys 
sufficed to attain the end in the Mothci Countiy 

This policy wlioieby the goveiuoi gener il of C in ida 
w is to choose his mimsteis from the paity most favouicd, 
from time to time by the people was cageily cuiicd out 
by Durham s son in 1 iw. Lord Elgin, who w is goveiuoi 
gcneial fioiu 1S17 to 1S54 By the end of his pc i lod of i ulo 
responsible government was well established 

By the C in ida Aet of 1SG7 foui provincial assemblies 
wcio est ibhslicd ono foi etch of. the piovintcs — Quebec 
(wlucli was tbo old Lower Cun ida). Out mo (the old 
Uppei C mnda), Nova Scotia and Now Brunswick — while 
mother Pailmment was set up to legisl vto foi the whole 
* Dominion of Canada as it was now called llius thoio 
i« now m Cun ida a pailmment (vvltith sits at Ottawa) 
to male laws foi tlio whole Dominion, and sep mite 
legisl Units to mnko I iwa foi t ich of the jiiovincts 
and a governor general is placed ovci them all to 
represent the king Yn arrange meat of this kind is 
called a Fedciatiou 
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The Commonwealth of Australia. 

The next of the British dominions to adopt this, principle 
of Federation was Australia, which, like Canada, consists 
of a number of separate states. There are six of them 
altogether — Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, aud Tasmania. 
These states, or provinces, were gradually obtaining 
parliaments of their own at the same time as Lord Elgin 
was governing Canada, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. By 1859 all of them had obtained 
responsible government except Western Australia, which 
did so in 1890. Ten years after, Federation was accepted 
by the whole of the continent, and on the first day of 
the twentieth century the Commonwealth of Australia 
was born. 

British South Africa. 

The history of South Africa iu the nineteenth century 
has been somewhat different from that of the other 
dominions. Here, as in Canada, there is move than ouo 
race to govern, and with their different ideas they aio 
not easy to rule together. There are not only two 
white races— the British themselves and the Boers, the 
descendants of the Dutchmen aud the French Huguenots 
who originally colouised South Africa— but also the black 
natives. 

These three races are so exceedingly unlike one another 
that it was a long time before any satisfactory govern- 
ment could ho found at all. The Boers were cuttle- 
farmers who loved a country life and disliked towns; 
the English, who were traders, preferred town life, and 
so established towns one after another, while the negroes 
were mostly quite uncivilised. 
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The Boers became so dissatisfied with the government 
of Cape Colony that they decided to leave it in a body 
In the thirties thousands of them migrated, with their 



families mid cattle aciov* the Change River, ind the} 
founded tlicie a republic of their own called the Orange 
Free State Some of them went oven farther, icioss 
the Vial Rivet, and founded another Boei republic — tho 
* ri ansvn il H Ilcte tlicj hoped to carry on their fanning 
without intei fcrcnie from the British 
V hen later cm O ol«l was discovered in 1SSG near tho 
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present town of Johannesburg, in the Transvaal, British 
and others flocked in vast numbers into these mining 
districts, to the annoyance of the Boers. 

Feeling grew worse and worse. The Uitlanders, as the 
Boers called the immigrants, appealed to Britain, and in 
1S99, after ineffectual negotiations, the two Boer republics 
declared war. After three years they were couquered and 
were annexed by Great Britain. In the meantime lands 
still farther north had been opened up, mainly through 
the energy of the British South Africa Company, under 
the control of Cecil Rhodes, after whom the new territories 
were called Rhodesia. Thus by 1902 British territory 
extended beyond the Zambezi. 

The solution to the problem of government was found 
when the principle of Federation, which lmd proved 
successful in Canada and Australia, was applied also to 
South Africa. In 1909 an Act of Union was passed, and 
in the following year the Union of South Africa was 
established. A governor-general and a central parlia- 
ment control the whole union, while each of the separate 
states (which are now called “provinces”)— Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal— 
has a “provincial Council.” 

India. 

Besides these greater dominions tho Empire includes 
many states, such as New Zealand, which is a dominion 
without Federation, and colonies which are governed 
directly by the Crown — that is, by tlie government at 
Westminster. The greatest of all is India, with its three 
hundred and twenty millions of people of many different 
races and religions, some very highly educated and some 
hardly civilised at all. 
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the British government. At the head was to be a 
governor-general, acting under the supervision of a 
“Board of Control” at Westminster. This arrangement 
lasted until the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

India was then pnt under the rule of a “Viceroy,” 
who acted for the monarch; the Board of Control v as 
replaced by the India Office, with the Secretary of State 
for India at its head. The East India Company wa*» 
abolished altogether. In 1877 the Indians were reminded 
of the glories of the old Mogul Empire by a law which 
made the queen “Empress of India,” so that India wn» 
once more an “Empire.” In 1911 the capital of India 
was removed from Calcutta, the old headquarters of the 
East India Company, to Delhi, the old capital of the 
Mogul emperors. 

In 1919 the Government of India Act went a long way 
towards granting the demands of the better educated 
Indians for a share in the government. A parliament 
was established iu India, elected, for the most part, by 
various classes of the people ; and at the same time 
separate councils were granted to the- eight chief 
provinces. Thus the principle of Federation has been 
applied to India, but complete self-government has not 
been granted, as there are many subjects on which the 
viceroy need not consult the wishes of the parliament. 

Further Reading and Reference. 

Out Empire Overseas, by H. AV. Palmer, and The Story of Our 
Empire, by P. It. Salmon, aie useful class reference books. 
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TYPES OF MODERN DIUH POWER tOCOMOTUES. 
Three C) lirxkr Engine, '* Flyinj Scotiman." 

Four Cj Under Compound Dunne. 
{Courtesy o/L XE.ll) 



45.— A HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION. 

At tho beginning of the nineteenth century the quickest 
way of travelling from place to placo was on horse- 
back, uud tho next quickest, and for most people tho 
most convenient, was by stage-coach. About 1830 tho 
roads were so improved by Telford and Macadam that 
coaching attained a high state of efficiency. There 
were coaching services along most of the main roads 
botwccn tho biggest towns, but their average speed was 
something like ten miles an hour, so that a long journey, 
such as that from Edinburgh to London, took several 
days to accomplish. 

Railways. 

A hundred years ago all this was altered by tho 
railways, of which tho first was opened in 1S2.V In 1S29 
Stephenson's “ Rocket" reached a speed of thirty miles 




MODERN AU ANTIC LINERS IN DOCK AT SOUTHAMPTON 
The Olymp e Ilomtrtc and Aj u to a. | ierofl ns ) 

necessaiy owing tu tlio growth of steamship traffic A 
centuiy igo the saihng vessel was still the chief kind of 
ship, and dependent ns it was on the winds, its speed was 
ver> limited But ilieudy in 1S03 thcie was a steamship 
(the Chailolle Diuidas) pljmg on the Tuth of Clj de , in 
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1818 tlie service between Dover and Calais was begun; 
in 1838 the first steamship crossing of the Atlantic was 
accomplished, and in 1839 was founded the Cunard Line— 
the first company to run regular services of liners across 
the Atlantic. It was followed thirty years later by the 
White Star Line, and now the oceans are traversed in 
all directions by regular liner services. 



(Courtesy of Air Union.') 

So far the latest means of transport is the aeroplane, 
which is already a commercial success, though it is only 
about thirty-five years since the first aeroplane was 
constructed and less than a quarter of a century since 
the first really successful flight was made. The principal 
company running air liners (“Imperial Airways Limited ’) 
•was established in 192t, and their great air statiou at 
Croydon handles as many as two thousand passengers 
a week. 

There are, however, other means of communication 
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which enable messages to be sent and so m<il o it 
unnecessary for people to travel when it is mcom emeut 
for them to do so 



PASSE GEES IN THE AEROPLANE 8U0WN OS PREC1DING P CR. 
( Courtesy of A rUn on.) 


Postal Communication 

A century ago the only means of communication of this 
hind was the letter and even this "was not avail ihle to 
the majority of the population because many could not 
afford the expense of postage and others could not lead 
In those dajs it was the receivei and not the sender of 
the Letter who had to pay for its carriage fair Walter 
Scott once told a friend — 

My bill for letters seldom comes under a hundred 
in 1 fifty pounds a year and as to co rcli p u ceh>— they 
are a perfect ruination One morning last spring I 
opened a huge lump of a dispatch without looking 
lion it was addiessed when, lo and behold' the 
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content* proved to bo a manuscript play by a young 
lady of Now York, who kindly requested mo to read 
and correct it; and on inspecting tho cover I found 
that I bad been charged -five pounds odd for the 
postage.” 

In 1810 Sir Rowland Hill managed to convince parlia- 
ment that if tho postage was reduced to one penny per 
letter, and charged to the sender instead of the receiver, 
there would be no lo»s to the post-ollice, -since the incrcnso 
in the number of lotto's sent would makeup thedifterente. 
Other improvements made tlio post-office still more helpful 
— one of the chief being tho erection of pillar- boxes 
In recent years the post-office has taken over tho 
trunsuiis-ion of messages by telegraph, telephone, and 
wireless telegraph. At first telegraphs were used only 
cm railways where they were fii>t set up in 1S3#. Soon, 
however, tho invention began to he used for the sending 
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of messages of all sorts and m ISol was established tint 
most famous of all news sei vices Reuters Ygcucy 
Broadcasting is only an extension of telegrapli> in 
tins case of course of wireless tdegiaphy The first 



URUAtJCASTI n A FBF C 1 LESSON TO SCnOOLS 
(.Bui n * o QftlcBnti*l B -oudcafl gCorjorulo ) 


Wireless me«si o 0 ocio s the English Ch wind was sent 
m 1899 by Alaicom who tluco ycais Litci succeed! d in 
doing the simo icross the Ytlantic 
1 m illy tlieic is the telephone wlncli is nowadiys 
ts entml to c\ery business man ami to many home- 
lbiro mo o\ci a million telephones in Gicnt IJntun 
which ncvcit lidos is f*u 1 clnnd m my otlici countries 
in this iLspctt \ct it is only u little o\ci h ilf i century 
mi'll the hi»t telephone was imcnteil (1870) by Graham 
15 11 who diet! in 19ii 

Further Reading and Reference 
Ira vjvrl by J 1 Gnlltl deals with rui Is rail ujh etc in 
am mshi 0 i lai t tr So iUi lie Ho dr * J 7i t * 3 rt (C Hull) 
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wliosc works illustrate in many ways the interests of 
the time. In his poems about King Arthur (The Lath/ 
of Shalott, the J forte D' Arthur ; and the long series 
of poems called Idylls of the L Zing) he gave voice to 
the interest which people in the nineteenth century 
were feeling in the affairs of the Middle Ages, while in 
such poems as In Memoriam ho discussed the problems 
of science and religion which were puzzling all liis 
contemporaries. 

Another great Victorian poet, too, was keenly interested 
in these scientific and religious problems. This was 
Matthew' Arnold; but the chief message of his poetry 
was that the bustle and hurry of modern life were 
harmful to men and gave them no time to make the 
best of their lives, and he urged them to return to the 
more restful manners of old, when tlicie was less greed 
for wealth and more conteuteduess with life as it was:— 
“Moderate tusks and moderato leisure, 

. Quiet living, strict-kept measure. 

Both in suffering and in pleasure — 

Tis for this thy nature yearns.” 

Robert Browning, on tlio-otlier hand, taught that every 
man could make his own happiness and that there was 
n*o reason why we should not grow even happier as wo 
grew older: — 

“Grow old along with me; 

The best is yet to be.” 

Most of his poetry is full of this cheerfulness, though 
his way of writing makes much of it \ery difficult to 
read. There is, however, an easy poem of his which 
most of us know (The Pied Piper of Uatmlin) which 
illustrates his cheerfulness. It also - illustrates his interest, 
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not so much m the Middle Ages, like most of his contem 
poiaries but m the period of the Renaissance and manj 
of Bi ownings poems are about aitists 01 musicians who 
lived then 

Poets of modem times leflect in various ways the spirit 
of their age Some of them believe that poeti y should 
take every aspect of life for its province, mespectivo 
of wkethei it is ugly or beautiful Poems which lepresent 
this attitude are Jolm Masefields The Eiet lasting Met cy 
and Rudyaid Kipling s JBariack Room Balhtds Other 
poets seek a way of escape from an age of machines into 
a woild of imagination Such poets are William Butlei 
Yeats and Waltei de la Maie 
The Great War pioduced a large numbei of young 
poets Many of them vveie killed, and it is difficult to 
estimate how great might have been then work bad 
they lived Foiemost among them was Rupeit Brooke, 
known chiefly as the autlioi of five sonnets written in 
1911, and of Giantchestci a poem expressing his love 
foi a little village m C imbridgcshne The following lines 
indicate the spa it with which young men of Ins tjpe 
iccepted the wai — 

If I should die think only this of mo 
That tlieies some corner of a foieign field 
That i-> for ovei Engl md 

Dramatic Literature 

llio ten jcais which preceded the Gieat Wax produced 
a body of diamatic hteiatuie in quality compaiable only 
with that of the da>s of Queen Elizabeth 
Amongst tho pi ij wiights who came into prominence at 
this time were George Bernaid Shaw, John Galsworthy 
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and J. M. Barrie. The last-named was acclaimed a 
master of humour and pathos, but it was left to Shaw 
and Galsworthy to realise the importance of the theatre 
for the purpose of setting forth and calling public 
attention to serious social problems. In some of Shaw’s 
plays, such as The Doctors Dilemma and Man and 
Superman, so brilliant is his wit, so stimulating his 
argument, that oven in tho longest speeches he succeeds 
in holding tho interest of his audience. 

Galsworthy’s Justice showed up the evils of solitary 
confinement in prisons, and certain prison reforms intro- 
duced not long afterwards may have been in some 
meusure due to this play. The Silver Box is another 
noteworthy example of his work for the theatre. 

The Newspaper. 

It is probable that the Victorian ago can show more 
great names in literature than any other — except, perhaps, 
the Elizabethan age. But there was another and less 
great (though not less influential) sort of reading which 
developed with tremendous rajndity in the nineteenth 
century; this is what wo call “periodical literature 
that is, magazines and newspapers. At the beginniug 
of the century newspapers were few, and could bo afforded 
only by those who were fairly well-off. The chief reason 
for this was the government tax of foui pence on e\ery 
newspaper, which, of course, kept up the price. In 1836 
tins duty was reduced to one penny, and in 1S55 it was 
abolished altogether; and since ‘then newspapeis liavo 
multiplied, and many were sold before the Great War 
of 1914-1S at as little as a halfpenny each. 

Until 1SGI there was another tax which liad as bad an 
influence as the Newspaper Duty. This was the Paper 
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Dutv vv Inch mulo it impossible to produce books at a 
pine which the poorer people could affoid In 1S61 this 
duty was abolished (mainly tlnough the effoi N of Glad 
stone) so that book pioducmg lias giowu as gioatlj is 
ucwspipci pioducmg Now many tliousuid* of new 
books aio published e\ery yeai in Gieat Butun alone 


47— EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

At the beginning of the nineteenth centurj theio weio 
prob ihly not 111010 than about tlnce bundled it il schools 
m Gieat Butain, though theio weio v luge numbu of 
“Dunes’ schools, many, if not most of which weio kept 
by uneduexted women incapable of te idling piopcil} 
In 17S1 buildup Sc booh weio started b} Bobcit It ukes 
—not foi tho pm jkj>*o of teaching lcligton as such schools 
do now, but to piovido a little oidumiy cduc ition foi 
poor children 

Tulj in the nineteenth centux j two societies wtxo 
founded to piovido education Both of them wcic Chuich 
souctiLs— the British uml Foreign School Social} (ISOS) 
fm tho >. one onfui mists, and tho National Society (1811) 
foi llio Church of Bngl iud Ihcsc societies did some 
\crj good woik, but they wtro pool, and so in ISA! the 
n ov eminent inndo an anmml giant of a consulci ilm sum 
of moncj to assist them 

iliis was tho hrht occision on which tho government 
of the country had taken anj notieo of educ itioil, but 
from this time tho government bee imo more and more 
mtivilj mt. rested in »t In 18.10 a „pcei il cmmmtUu 
was hit up to MijK.rv.so .ducatmn hi the country and 
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paitly fiom the local lates and partly from the Bond 
of Education 

The Education Act of 191S made arrangements for all 
childien to pass from the Elemental y School to a 
Continu itiou School until they wei e sixteen, 01 else to 
spend half then time until they Mere eighteen, at woik 
and half at the Continuation School This act also tiled 
to make it possible that second'll}, as well as elementaiy 
educition should be fiee to all But these thmgs have 
so far proved too expensive, and the act has not been 
put fully into foice 

Meantime secondaiy education Las developed enor 
mously \t the beginning of the twentieth centuiy the 
only places where it was possiblo to obtain an education 
more advanced than the Elementaiy Schools could give 
were the old Public Schools and Giammai Schools, of 
winch there weie only about three or foui bundled in 
existence Since then a large numbei of Council Secondary 
Schools have been established — usually called Municipal or 
County Secondaiy Schools 

A hundied years ago there weie only two umvei&ities 
in England (Tuikey was the only otliei countiy in Europe 
with so few), though there weie four m Scotland and one 
in Ireland Moieover not everyone could go to Oxford 
01 Cambndgo At first those who were not members of 
the Chuich of England were excluded, aftei wards, on 
being admitted, they weie reft std degiees Tins how 
ever, lias now been altered, and all non Anglicans have 
equal privileges with others at the two oldest English 
umveisities 

Newer universities, too, have been established so tint 
now tlicic aio twelve in England, foui m Scotland tlnee 
m Ireland and one in Wales 
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48.— WORKERS, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
Co-operation. 

Nowadays wo aro all familiar with co-operative stores. 
These are owned by societies of working-people mainly, 
and the profits aro divided among the members not in 
proportion to tlio money they have invested in the 
business, but according to the amount of their purchases 
at the co-operative shops. 

Tbo first really successful co-operative store was founded 
at Rochdale, in Lancashire. There in 1S44 twenty-eight 
mon joined together to set up a shop, contributing one 
pound apiece, and sharing tlio profits. Though it started 
in such a small way it prospered rapidly in spite of the 
fact that tlio shop opened only two evenings in the week 
and sold only clothes and food. 

Thereafter the co-operative movement gained ground 
quickly. Co-operative societies .were established in other 
towns, und finally in 1S63 a “Co-operative Wholesale 
Society” was set up for tlio whole of England, followed 
in 1SG8 by one for the whole of Scotland. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies have their capita! provided by the 
local co-operative societies, to whom they distribute 
'“dividends” in proportion to their purchases just as the 
local societies do to their customers. Moreover, these 
wholesale societies have undo taken very fully those 
functions which the Rochdale pioneers aimed at— “ the 
manufacture of articles,” and the arrangement of “the 
powers of production, distribution, education,” etc. They 
lmvo fiuilt over a hundred factories which provide goods 
only for co-operative societies. They send their goods to 
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such societies all over the w 01 Id and sec that their 
customers shaie m the profits 

Trade Unions 

A little ovei a ecu tuiy ago Trido Unions weie llltgil 
“ Combination Vets, as thoy woi e culled, had been passed 



IS A MO I LRS FACTORY 
Wv permission of Messrs Cadbury Bros Lit.) 

making it illegal for workmen to combine foi any purpose, 
especially foi the purpose of increasing tlieir wages In 
lb24 these Combination Acts weie lepealed, and thus it 
became lawful for unions of working men to be established 
At fitst only small unions weie founded among the 
employees in single factories Later it was seen that 
they would bo much hettei ablo to influence then 
employers if the unions included those engaged m m 
mdustiy all oior the country, and thus tlieio came into 
existence such unions as the Amalgamated Socictj of 
Engineers and the N itional Union of Railwajmen to 
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mention only two of ninny. Later still nil the 4 .*? unions 
joined together to form a great organisation — the Trades 
Union Congress — of which tlio unions of all the trades 
are members. During the last hundred years, largely 
through tho activities of the unions, wages and hours 
ami other conditions of tho working-class have greatly 
improved. 

Til tlio old days before tho Factory Acts, factory 
employment was very dangerous, machinery was un- 
protected, ami serious accidents were often happening. 
Even after tho worst faults had been removed b> the 
Factory Acts some accidents were bound to take place, 
as occur in oven tho best factories. In 18S0 the Employers' 
Liability Act was passed, making tho employer responsible 
for any accidents which occurred on Ins premises; and 
since then (i» 1897, 1900, and 1900) Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts have secured that injured workmen shall receive 
compensation. 

The Labour Party. 

At tho oml of tho nineteenth century the unions began 
a new form of activity. Instead of influencing merely 
tlio employers tlioy decided to influcnco also tlio govern- 
ment and the stulo— by having their own members of 
Parliament. At the election of 1900 a number of Labour 
members wero returned to Parliament, and over since 
that time there has been a Labour Party in tho House of 
Commons. Iu 1921 tho first Labour Government took 
ofiico. 

Health and Welfare during the Nineteenth Century. 

Wo have already noticed tho unhealthy conditions 
which prevailed in the now manufacturing towns in tho 
a. ii. 7 — t 
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eatly nineteenth centuiy The chief leison for these 
was lick of piopei diamage Thcio weie no undeigiouud 
seweis to remoio the mbbish — nothing nioie than the 
old single guttei in the middle of the stieet cle ired 
none too lcgularly by the dustman In \orj many towns 
which had a liver neai the sewage was emptied into 
it As often as not the same uver was used to 
supply the watei of the town and sometimes the town 
autliouties weie foolish enough to get the watei fiom a 
point iu the nvci below the spot wheie the sewage was 
emptied into it 1 ondon itself was the woist offender 
in this lespcet 

Alter the passing of the Municipal Reform Act in 18S5 
(p igo 219) most towns built piopei diains m then sticotS 
with sewage faims at a distance to get nd of the filth in 
a scientific and healthy way An mcieasmglj laige 
number of towns have found it wise to get then watei, 
not from the neighbourhood of the dirt and waste of 
the town itself, but fiom a distance away — and in the 
case of the laigest cities many miles away Thus Man 
chestei gets most of its water fiom the Lake distuct, 
Birmingham and Lneipool from the middle of Wales, 
and Glisgow fiom Loch Ivatiine among tlio Peitlishne 
mountains 

He iltli is also improved by the cle iring away of slums 
and the making of open spaces and parks, which enable 
tlio townsfolk to get a proper supply of fiesb an 

Ihe Public Health Act of 1848 made it compulsory for 
ill towns to come into line with one another in sanitary 
matters In 1872 and 1875 fuitliei Public Health Acts 
weie passed, and in 1919 a Mimstiy of Health was 
established 
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united By 1801 all tile Italian states except Romo and 
Venice liad agieetl to he tilled by one king, m 1S0G, 
Venice joined, and at last in 1870 tlio Pope was compelled 
to surrender Rome, which then became the capital of 
Italy, as in tlio days of the Roman Empire The Pope, 
the Head of the Catholic Chuich, bitteily losented his 
being forced to give up his “Papal” kingdom, and for 
many years all the popes weie unfiicudly to tlio Italian 
kings But in 1929 the independence of the Vatican 
temtoiy (within the city of Rome) was lccognised, and 
the kingdom of Italy was reconciled with the Church. 

Unity of Germany. 

In the middle of the nineteenth centuiy Germany too 
was a jumble of independent and semi-independent 
states — Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaiia, and very many 
others Of these the two strongest weie Austiia, which 
had in tlio sixteenth and seventeenth centuries been tho 
leader of tho Geiman states, and Prussia, which had 
become so powerful under Fiederick tho Gieat (1740-88) 
that it was now tho rival of Austria. Tho question was 
Would Austiia or Prussia succeed in uniting tho whole 
of Gei many and bccomo tho head of it? In 1800 this 
question was settled when, in a wai lasting only seven 
weeks, Piussiu decisively beat Austria and was recog- 
nised ns tho ‘chief state in Geimany, Austria being 
excluded fioin tho Federation of Gorman states. 

Tlio man ehiellj responsible for this victory by Prussia 
was Bismarck, its Prime Minister from 1802 to IS90. Two 
5 cars befoio ho had attacked Dcnniaik and taken from 
her tho duchies of Schleswig and Ilolstoin, which would 
bo u\trtnu*lj useful to Prussia owing to their situ ition 
on tho Baltic Sea Four jtars after tlio Aiistio-Piussiun 
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othei Eui opean nations, Germany saw no otlici method 
but to take some of them — especially in Africa In Noi th 
Africa she came into collision with Franco (where the 
war of 1870 and the loss of Alsace Lorraine had left 
bittci memories); in South Africa with Britain, and in 
Persia with Russia At the same time Russia and Austria 
quarrelled about the Balkan States, which each wished 
to control , and so the Great War came to bo almost 
inevitable whatever paiticulnr cause actually began it. 

The Great War. 

Unfoitunately for Get many and Austria their idly 
Italy lefused to join them in the war, and a few months 
later actually turned against them So did most other 
eountiios until Germany, Austria, Tui key (with whom 
Geimauy had been friendly), and Bulgaiia were fight- 
ing against- a scoie of nations all over the woihl. 

Novel tlieless it took four years to beat them, because 
they weie well prepared, whereas France, Britain, and 
then allies weie far from leady in 1D14. Moieover, 
Geimauy and Austria lay together, and Turkey and 
Bulgaria weie easy to reach, so that their troops and 
supplies could bo moved easily wherever they were needed, 
while their enemies weie separated bo badly that it was 
almost impossible for Russia to have anj' communication 
with her two chief allies, Britain and Fiance. 

Tlieio were two principal “fronts” in the war— -the 
Eastern Front, where Geimany and Austria weie fighting 
Russia, and the Western Front, where they weto against 
Franco and Britain. There was important fighting, too, 
in the north o£ Italy (ctneflj between the Austrians and 
the Italians), in Gallipoli (chiefly between Britain and 
Tuikey), and at Salonika (chiefly between Britain and 
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Bulgaria). Farther east our army in Egypt succeeded 
in conquering Palestine and Syria. 

In Europe things did not go so well for us and our 
allies. In 1917 Russia was beaten and had to surrender 
at the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. The Czar was deposed, 
and Russia becamo a republic. Germany was therefore 
able to concentrate her armies on the Western Front. 
There in 1918 she made a final endeavour to break 
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other Euiopean nations Germany saw no otliti method 
but to tal e some of them — especially in Vfuca In I^oith 
Afnca she came into collision with Trance (wheie the 
wai of 1870 and the loss of Alsace Lorraine hid left 
bittei memories) in South Africa with Bntun and m 
Peisia with Russia At the same time Russi v and Vustna 
quanelled about the Ball an Stites which e ich wished 
to control and so tho Gre it Wax came to be almost 
inevitable whatever pal ticulai ciuse actually begin it 

The Great War 

Unfoi tunately foi Gm many ind Austin then illy 
Itily lcfuscd to join them iu the war and i few months 
later ictually turned agunst them So did mo t other 
countries until Germany Vustrin Tuil ej (with whom 
Geimanj lud been fnendlj) aud Bulgaria weie fi 0 l»t 
mg igamsb i scoie of nations all o\ei the world 

''Jeicitheless it tool foui yeais to beat them because 
they weie well piepaied whereas Fiance Britain ind 
then allies were fai fiom rend} in 1914 Moieoiei 
Germany and Austria lay togethci aud Turkey and 
Bulgana weie casj to reach so that their tioops and 
supplies could be moved easily wherever they weie needed 
while then enemies were sepaiated so badly that it was 
almost impossible foi Russi i to have any communication 
with her two chief allies Britain aud Fiauce 

There were two principal fronts m the wai — the 
Eistcrn Fiont, where Geiminy and Austn i weie fighting 
Russia and the Western Fiont where they weie against 
France and Britain There was important fighting too 
in the north of Italy (cliieflj between the Austrians and 
the Italians) m Gallipoli (chieflj between But am and 
Turkey) and at Salonika (chiefly between Britain and 
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Bulgaria). Farther cast our army in Egypt sUrcecded 
in conquering Palestine ami Syria. 

In Europe things did not go so well for us and our 
allies. In 1917 Russia was beaten and had to surrender 
at tho Peace of Brest-Litovsk, Tlio Czar was deposed, 
and Russia became a republic. Germany was therefore 
able to concentrate her armies on tho Western Front. 
There in 191S she made a final endeavour to break 
through to Paris, although tho British and French now 
had tho help of somo American troops, America having 
joined against Germany in 1917 owing to tho practice 
of the latter of sinking liners (usually with Americans 
on board) with her submarines. This German advance 
was at last stopped by Foch, tho allied comnmnder-in- 
chicf, and in tho autumn of 1918 tho Germans were routed 
and driven buck. Their position was made practically 
hopeless by tho surrender of Bulgaria and Turkey in 
September, and of Austria a month later. On Nov- 
ember 11, 1918, an armistice was signed, and peace was 
made at Versailles in July 1919. 

By this peace an attempt was made to rearrange tho 
states of Europe in accordance with their nationalities. 
Alsaco and Lorraine were liuuded back to Fiance, and 
tho non-Austrian people in Austria became separate 
states (especially Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia). Germany lici'self had become a republic at the 
end of tho war, and Austria soon followed her example. 

Progress towards Peace— the League of Nations. 

Probably tho most important thing done at Versailles 
in’ 1919, however, was tho establishment of the League 
of Nations, a plan originated by the American pre-ident, 
Woodrow Wilson. Tho object of tho Leaguo is to prevent 
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war is f<ii is possible in the futuie To tbis end it has 
its licadquai tors at Genev i who to repi c&ent iti\ es of. most 
of the nations m the woild attend to discuss difficult 
international questions Members of the League promise 
not to take up aims until tlio League has doiiL c\ery 
thing possible to amve at a peaceful settlement Most 
of the countries of the world now belong to the Lc igue 
but unfoi tunately Pi esident Wilsons own nation refused 
to suppoit his plan ind Ameiica is not i meinbei 

After the War 

After all wars theio aie tioubles Usually they include 
the spiead of diseases of one soit 01 mother, and the 
penod aftei the wai of 1914-18 was as bad in this respect as 
the penod after tlio Napoleonic wai, though the advance 
of medical science since the 1 itter made things much bettci 
than they might have been Nevertheless there was in 
the wiutei of 1918 19 an epidemic described as influenza 
thiougliout the world which killed m fotu months nioie 
people than the wai had killed m four j ears 

Disease, however, was not the only consequence 
of the war Trade had been upset much money li id 
been spent on munitions, which were good only foi 
destroying and for being destroyed The destruction 
had gone on foi foux yeais As a lesult most of us 
must be content to be pooiei than wo should have been 
if there had been no wai , and the same is true of all 
the belligeient nations 

Further Reading and Reference 

Simple books on modem Europe are — Bejore tie G)eat Jia >, JIow 
Ilalj becat te a A alum uud Four Dreamers of Hot Id Po tei all 
published bj M'Dougalls Tie Story of the Leajue of Nations 
(Iv E Innes) ii very useful 
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The Advance of Science 

With the advent of the nineteenth century began a 
period of scientific leseaicli and discovery unpualleled 
in the worlds histoiy Every biancli of science has 
shared in the advance and Butish scientists have taken 
a foiemosfc place in furthering it 

Geology — About 1830 Sir Charles Lyell showed that 
the suifaco of the eaith did not owe its pie ent form to 
any gigantic convulsions of nature as had hitherto been 
geneially believed but was brought about in the coiuse 
of ages by gradual changes These among others con 
sisted m the formation of mountains and valleys by the 
slow skunking of the eaith s crust the scooping out of 
valleys also by glacieis and livers and the ci eating of 
land at uvei mouths by deposits of ruattei washed down 
fioin the hillsides and land surfaces These changes aio 
still going on Since Lyell s time fuithei lescarch li ts 
only tended to confiim his views 
Biologj — Anothei scientific revolutionaiy was Charles 
Darwin who in 1S59 startled the woild by the publication 
of lus Origin of Species bj means of Natu 1 al Selection Up 
to tins time it had been geneially held that eveiy species 
of animal had been separately cieated and had lenmncl 
tlio same evei since Darwin aigued that this was not 
so but that in the course of time by a number of small 
changes ciused by changes in euvuonineiit i species 
might be altered into something quite different and that 
by this means nature is even now ci eating new species 
This tlieoiy of Evolution is now generally accepted and 
has been extended to botany and other scionces 
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Medical Science. — Some of tlie most far-reaching changes 
of modern life liavo been brought about by the aih ance of 
medical science during the past hundred years. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, Edward- Jenner 
had made the wonderful discovery that smallpox could 
be prevented by vaccination. 

The most revolutionary .discovery of the nineteenth, 
however, was probably that of the existence of germs 
or microbes in the atmosphere, visible only through the 
microscope, some harmful and others useful. Louis Pas- 
teur, a French scientist, was one of the first to recognise 
their importance. While investigating the souring oi 
beer and milk when exposed to the air, he came to 
realise that this was duo to the presence of germs. Since 
then other observers have found various microbes to be 
the cause of many infectious diseases. 

Tlio cause of these diseases having been found, the 
discovery of a means of prevention naturally followed. 
This in many cases is secured by “inoculation,” that is, 
an injectiou of the microbes or genus through the skin, 
which induces a mild form of tho disease and therefore 
renders a person more or less immune. 

Up to the middle of tho nineteenth century anaesthetics 
(or dings which cause unconsciousness) were uuknouu, 
and surgical operations' were attended by great risk owing 
to the pain and shock caused to the patient. The use 
of chloroform, the first satisfactory anaesthetic, was dis- 
covered by Professor J. Y. Simpson of Edinburgh in 1S47. 

While the effects of pain were thus removed, operations 
were still only too frequently followed by gangrene, which 
often proved fatal. In 1SG5 a surgeon in Glasgow, Joseph 
Lister, lieariug of the discoveries of Pasteur, conceh cd the 
idea that gangrene was caused by tho infection of the 
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wound by microbes, uid could be 
pi evented by the use of disinfect- 
ants Urnlei tins treatment, 
known as antiseptic suigery, 
gmgreno became piactically un 
known The worlc of Simpson and 
Listei lias levolutiomsed siugery, 
and the modem operating theitie, 
with its absolute cleanliness Uid 
sterilised mstruments, h is been 
the means of having much life 
and suffeiing 

In 1S95 a German, Routgcu, 
dibcoveied a lntlieito unknown 
ladiatiou — the X lays These 
rays are invisible, and can pass 
tkiough various substances an Inch 
are opaque to ordinary light, but 
fail to penetiate bone or metal 
When, for instance, an injuied 
limb is exposed to the X 1 ays, 
the shadow of the bones can be 
cast upon a photogiapluc plate, 
and fractures of the bones, 01 a 
piece of metal embedded m the 
flesli, can be immediately detected 
Asti onoiny — Great tdvanccs 
ha\e been made m oui knowledge 
in this fascinating science within 
the last fifty years It is now 
supposed that suns, or stais, ha\G 
X bay piioto rRACTLRTD been foimed by a gradual con 

(Royal infirmary c pa ) centration of the atoms of tlie 
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spaces on the map of the world, such as the inteuor of 
Atnca and Anstialia md round the Poles 
Africa — About the middle of the nineteenth centuiy 
the chief task which explore! s set themselves was the 
disccn eiy of the source of the Nile Tins was accom 
phslied by Sn Richard Burton, J H Speke and James 
A Giant who found it in Lake Victoria Meanwhile, 



LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA 

(from the fallen tbj/C lO. Pilk ngto t Jackson— prop rip of the Scott sA Aat onal 
Ur o alloDatlLt gstone trust) 


D. Livingstone, the greatest of all Afrn.au evploieis, had 
begun a systematic emiilomtiou of South Cential Afric i 
Lugely m consequence of his laboms there is little jot 
left to discover, and m a geogiaphiLa] sense, the dark 
continent is no longer dark The locomotive and tlio 
motor cai now tnverso regions which little more thin 
httj jem igo weio totally unknown 
Amt, alia— Here, too, tbero is little loft to discovci 
The culy ovploreis such as Chailes Sturt, Edw ud John 
Ljic, md tho hrotheis Gicgoty made known tho disti lets 
lie u the co ists, and 1 itei ulvonturcrs, as John M C D Stu 11 1, 




-Eli it Greenland was an island was proved by the 
American Lieutenant Peary and others u hen they 
succeeded m loundmg the northein end Tile opinion 
that the interior was covered by an lee sheet has been 
confirmed by the several expeditions which hare crossed 
it the first by Nansen in 1888 
Mc “while attention had been directed to the Noith 
Polo itself After lanous attempts sometimes ending in 
tr igedy it w as reached by Peary in 1009 The North Pole 
has been found to bo sui rounded by an ice bound sea 
The south Polar legions being more romoto and oieu 
rnoio inaccessible than those of the noith have not 




received the same attention as the latter. Nevertheless 
many attempts have been made at exploration, the first 
V Captain James Cook in 1773. In the nineteenth 
century other explorers, while discovering various parts 
°f the coast of the great continent whiuli is supposed 
to surround the Pole, were invariably turhed back by 
tbo impenetrable ice-bai*rier. At length, in January 
191J, Captain Scott reached the Pole, only to find that 
ho had been forestalled a few weeks previously by the 
Norwegian explorer Amundsen. Unfortunately, on the 
return journey Scott and his four companions perished. 

Hy Polar exploration much valuable knowledge has 
«.ii. 7 — u 
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been gained in the sciences of biology, geology, magnetism, 
but especially in meteorology. Meteoi ological stations 
have been established in both the north and south Polar 
regions. One result of the study of meteoiological 



A model feSiOwmg tlio Lead dre^s of Shut ad, a princess of Or of the 
Chaldees, supposed to h i% e reigned at a period bcU ecu 3000 and 33)0 B a 
Wntwh Museum.) 


conditions in the Antarctic is that it is now possible to 
foietcll, tico years I>eforehantI, what kind of season to 
aspect in tlio Aigentine. 

Exploring the Past 

Our knowledge of ancient liistoiy has been much 
increased in recent }euts by excavations of tombs and 
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tbe sites of buried cities. In 1922 there was unem thed 
afc Tlicbes the tomb of Tutankhamen, an Egyptian king 
who reigned about 1360 b.C. The great number of 
articles of furniture, dress and jewellery, which weie 
found in the tomb along with the mummy showed that 
Egypt at that time must have reached a very high state 
of civilisation. 

In Lower Mesopotamia (the ancient Babylonia or 
Chaldea) excavations in quite recent years on the sites 
of two ancient cities have led to remarkable discoveries. 
A civilisation existing at least thirty-five hundred years 
before the time of Christ has been re\ealed at Ur, the 
“Ur of the Chaldees,” and the supposed birthplace of 
Abraham. At Kish a civilisation of 3000 b.C. has been 
unearthed. These discoveries have greatly extended our 
knowledge of Babylonian civilisation. 

Recent investigations in Central Asia have revealed 
that in the Tarim basin, which lies in wlmt is now the 
Takla Mokan Desert, great climatic changes have taken 
place. Where ' oucc there was, in remote ages, a 
flourishing population, there is now mostly a waterless 
W'aste. More interesting still are the results of digging 
in the Skamo Desert or Gobi. Here, too, where is now 
a waste, traces of Paleolithic and Neolithic man have 
been found, and even evidences of Metallic culture. But 
what is most interesting of all is the unearthing of vast 
quantities of the fossilised remains of animals of the 
Reptilian period. These show, some venture to think,, 
that Central Asia may have been tho cradle of animal 
life. 

Further Reading and Reference. 

The Last Sea els, by John Buchan, is an inspiring book of stories 
of modem explorers. Also Heroes of Exploration, Ktr & CIcaur. 
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Thus euds the stoi y of tw o thousand years Hav e those 
two thousand years "been years of pi ogress? If wc mean 
by pi ogress, material progress, then the question can 
be answered in the affirmative We are better off than 
oui anccstois, we have more amusements and higlici 
pleasures, mote comfoit, longer lives than they had 
The life of the individual in this island is pleasanter 
than it was two thousand years ago. But if we mean 
by pi ogress improvement in well-doing and in happiness, 
then the question is 111010 difficult to answer Histoiy 
cannot answer it outiight; it can only help us to think 
out an answer for ourselves. Let us ponder the words 
of Macaulay: — 
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footman, when farmers and shopkeepers breakfasted 
on loaves the very sight of which would raise a riot 
in a modern workhouse, when to have a clean shirt 
once a week was a privilege .reserved for tho higher 
class of gentry, when men died faster in tho purest 
country air than thoy now die in the most pestilential 
lanes of our towns, and when men died faster in 
tho lanes of our towns than they now die on the 
coast of Guiana. We too shall, in our turn, bo out- 
stripped, and in our turn be envied. It may well 
be, in the twentieth century, that the peasant of 
Dorsetshire may think himself miserably paid with 
twenty shillings a week ; that tho carpenter at 
Greenwich may receive ten shillings a day ; that 
labouring men may be as little used to dine without 
moat as they now arc to eat rye bread; that sanitary 
polico and medical discoveries may have added several 
more years to the average length of human life; that 
numerous comforts and luxuries which are uow 
unknown, or confined to a few, may bo within tho 
reach of every diligent and thrifty working man. 
And yet it may .then be the mode to assort that 
tlio increase of wealth and the progress of science 
have benefited the few ut tho expense of the many, 
and to talk of tho reign of Queen Victoria as the 
timo when England was truly merry England, when 
all classes were bound together by brotherly sym- 
pathy, - when tho rich did not grind the faces of the 
poor, and when tho poor did not envy tho splendour 
of tho rich.” 
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Time-Chart. 

The Eighteenth Century. 


I ATI 

BIUTlSn HISTORY 

1 1 10 

Jmou of English and Scot- 
tish Paihaments 1707 

Riot Act 1715 

1720 

Tacobite Rebellion 1715 

South Sea Bubble 

1730 

Walpole Pume ’Minister 
1721 42 

Workhouse Act 1722 

Bahtwell stockbreeder born 
1725 

lounslicnd begins fanning 

mo 

Kay s riyin e Shuttle 1733 
Anson s voyage round the 

17o0 

Woild 1740 44 

Jicobite Rebellion 1745 46 

1760 

Many Enclosures made 

1770 

Bridgewater Canal 1759 7 2 
Hargteaves Spinning Jenny 
1764 

Jmes Watt improves steam 
engine 1769 

Cook explores Aust coast. 

1780 

John Ho v aid and Prison 
Reform, 1773 

Cioui]tons ‘Mule 1779 
Gilbert Act, 1782 

1790 

Grattms Paihancnt, 1 7 8° 
1800 

Mill Coaches 1784 
Cirtwri 0 hts Po vu Loom 
1765 

War with Iraucc 1793 1602 


War Avi th Spam, 1726 29 

War with Spam 1739 
Wai of Austrian Succession 

1740 48 

Seven Yeais Wai 17a6 C3 
treaty of Pans, 1768 


Wai of American Independ 
eucc, 1775 83 

American Declaration of In 
dependence 1776 j 


lrcoch Revolution bogus, 
1769 

Ilona parte hirst Consul 179J 
N apolcou i ulcr of I nmu 
1799-1815 



Time-Chart. 

The Nineteenth Century ( contimml ). 


BRITISH HISTORY 

roi*EH n ins u\ 

Muiv Piotective duties abol 

Kingdom of Italv, lbGO 

ishcd 

Paper Dutv repealed, 1861 

VniencanCivil W ai 1861-05 

Second Reform Act Canada 

Austro Prussian War, IfeGC 

Vet, 1867 

Town Housing Act, 1868 

Local Gov eminent Board, 

H inco Prussian War, 1870- 

1871 


School Boards established, 

German Umpire, lb71 

1871 

School Boards in Scotland, 
lb 7 2 

Billot Act, 1872 

Invention of Telcjliono bv 
Bell, 187G 

Compulsoi y Education Act, 
187C. 

Ticatv of Berlin, 1878 

Hurd Reform Act, lb'vt-S'i 

luplo Allmnco — Germ in), 
Austria, and Itafy, 1882 

lirst Homo Rule Bill, lbbC 
tree 1 ducation in Scotland, 
1889 

l ice Education m England, 
1891. 

l’amli Councils m Scotland, 
189 1. 

HontRcn Ra^s discovered, 


W irclc«s Tele „rupliy dis 

Pranco-Russian Alhuict, 

covered, l^OC 

Ib9G. 

MirLnimv Compensation 
Act, IS9". 

j Boer War, 1*99-1902. 
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Personages. 


I Fredeuck 
I the Gi eat 

1 Washington Disraeli 

Wolsey O Cromw ell "Robespierre Gladstone 

Cummer I Louis XIV. Pitt Lincoln 
| Burleigh j Walpole Napoleon Bismarck 


Luther 
Sai onarola i Calvin 
Knox 


Wesley 

How anl I Shaftesbury 
Wilbetfoi co 


I j Blake 

j I Wordsworth 

Erasmus Spenser Milton Richardson Scott Stevenson 
| Colei ldge 

Tjmdale Sidney Buoy an Fielding Byron Bridges 

| Shelley / 

Coveidale Bacon Dryden Johnson Keats Conrad 
( Carlyle 

More Marlowe Defoe Rousseau Tennysou 

J Browning 

Shakespeare Swift Gray Thackeray 
j I Dickens 

iry Jonson Voltaite Goldsmith Ruskiu 

j | Meredith 

Herrick Pope Burns Swinburne 
| | Hardy 
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Individual Study. 

The Welding of the Nation 

Pages 13-28 

1 How do we gam mfoimation regarding pie historic beings and 
their methods of life! Give some details of what his been 
discovered and wheie 

2 In what wajs did life in the New Stone Ago differ from life 
in tho Old Stone Age* 

3 Wute an account of a day m your life as though you were a 
Briton befoie the coming of the Romans 

4 Write notes on the following Julius Oesar, Agricola, Antoninus, 
Alfred the Great, Etlielred the Redeless Ivnut, Kenneth "Uacalpm ' 

5 hat do jou undei stand by the following! Legion, Phoenicians, 
Gauls, Piets, Scots, Danelaw, Witau, Strathclyde, Dalnada 

6 Draw a sketch map of Roman Bntam showing the chief towns 
iml roads 

7 Write an account of tho st iges of the Roman conquest of Bntam 

8 How did Britain benefit by Roman rule? 

9 IIow did An e lo-Saxon England become a umted kingdom ? 

10 How did Scotland become a united kingdom 1 

Pages 2S-^8 

1 What do jou understand by thegn, eorl, ceoil, marl, moot, 
folkland, bocland, Hundred, computation, o ideal, wcrgitd, 
Witan, fjrd, commendation! 

2 Di iw plans of a typicd An 0 lo-Saxon tun, cultivated fields in 
An 0 lo-Saxon times 

3 Make a list of things which you have already used to-day winch 
jou could not have used in Anglo-Saxon times 

l From what sources do we gain our knowledge of Anglo Saxon life! 

5 In what ways w is life in Anjo-^axou 1 ngiand inferioi to life m 
Homan But uni 

G IIow was justico adinunstcrcd in An 0 lo-Saxon tunes? 

7 \Y lint diffeient assemblies of the people weio there in knglo- 
Saxon tunes, and wliat did cadi do? 

8 Sum manse the results of the Danish invasions. 
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9. What do you know of the following! Pope Gregoiy the Great 
Augustine, Ethelbeit, Columba, Bede, Diuids, Valhalla, hymn l 
of Wlii thy, Brunanhurh, Maldnu. 

10. Describe the religion of (a) the Bntons befoto the arrival «>f 
the Romans; (6) the Anglo Saxons before their convex ston to 
Christianity. 

11. Show the stages by which Anglo Saxon England became Christian 

12. What do von know of (a) monasteries in Anglo Saxon times 
(6) Anglo Saxon literature? 

13. Who wrote the story of Caedmon! What do you know of the 
writer? 


The Growth of the Constitution. 

Pages J/0-70. 

1. What were the Normans in origin? How dul they sain 
Sion of Normandy ? 

2. Givo an account of tho events which led to the Norm m « »*nr[in 
of Enghuul. 

3. Discuss whether William I. or Ilcnry I was the greater king 

1. What were tho chief changes which took place in England unrhr 
the Norman kings? 

5. How did tho Norman kings deal with the Church ! 

C. What do you know of tho following? Edwaul the Confirm, 
Godwin, Harold, Ileieward tho Wake, William IT , « t 

Normandy, Anselm, Stephen, King’s Court, Kittle of the • t.ini an . 
Tieaty of Wallingford. 

7. Explain tho following terms: feud (fief), tenant m elm t. *■« ► 

tenant, homage, sokenian, touinauient. ^ 

8. Make a plan of your town or village as it might hast* hem 1,1 

9. Explain carefully what is meant by feudalism. 

10. How was Donitiday Bool compiled, and for what purj-’M 

it iutended ! f 

11. How did tho Norman Conquest affect the English langin- 1 

12. Explain tho following terms: manor, dtmesne. ’ 

stewaid, serf, villein, cottar, freeman, virgatc, 00,1 * ‘ - 
eminent, pardoner. 

13. Wiito an account of an imaginary day on a medieval m ^ 

14. What Here tho cliiif tliffi rentes in tin ’““V 

the Middle Ages and now ? 
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22 What games were prohibited by Edwaid III and why ? 

23 What do jou understand by (a) lazar house, (b) sester? 

Pages 126-139 

1 Who were the following? Owen Glendower, Warwick the King 
maker 

2 Make a time chart, using the dates 1300-1400, to illustrate 

Storm and Stiess in England' in the fifteenth centuiy 

3 Outline the chief events of the i eign of Henry IV 

4 What treaty was made after the battle of Agincourt? What 
weie its chief terms? 

5 Give an account of the life and woik of Joan of Arc 

C What were the Wars of the Roses fou e ht about ? Which side do 
you think won ? 

7 Why wet e the following important? Douglas, Percy, James I, 
James IV , John Majot, Pedio de A) ala 

8 Whir weie the following battles important? Nevilles Cross, 
Plodden, Solway Moss 

9 Make a time chart to illustrate the history of Scotland between 
the dates 1328 and 1550 

10 What was the ‘ Auld Alliance ” and why was it finally broken? 

11 What weie the chief dilhcultics of the Scottish kings m the later 
Middle Ages? 

12 Write an account of the development of the Scottish Parliament 
in the later Middle Ages 

13 What do you learn from the laws of the time about life in 
medieval Scotland 1 

14 What do you know about the industries of medieval Scotland? 

15 What do you know about tlie literatuie of Scotland m the later 
Middle Ages 1 

Social and Intellectual Progress 

Pages lIfi-170 

1 Who weie the following ^ Dante Petrarch, Chaucer Boccaccio, 
Leonaido da Vinci, Michelangelo Gutenbeig, CaxtoD, Colet, 
Eiasmus Wycliffe Luther, Calvin, Knox, Columbus, Copernicus, 
KepArr, Sax t ty, Neiriem 

2 Make a timochait of events connected with the Renaissance 
(dates 1300 1600) 
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3. What weie the chief scientific discov ei ie3 between 1500 and 1700 1 

4. What was the Renaissance, and how did it affect Euiope? 

5. What influence had the invention of printing on tho people of 
Europel 

6. Why was the lead in exploration taken by Poitugal and Spam, 
and why did these countries fail to keep their lead? 

7. Learn by heart tho extract (pages 149-150) fiom Froude's 
llntory of England. 

8. Write notes on : the Emperor Charles V , Francis I. of France, 
Philip II. of Spain, Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cromwell, Cranmci 

9. What were : Benevolences, Star Chamber, Balance of Power 1 

10. Make a time chart to illustrate the history of England from 1483 
to 11550. 

11. In what ways was the reign of Henry VII. impoitaut? 

12. Write an account of the life and work of Wolsey 

13. Write an account ol the Reformation in England. 

14. Say what you know of the following- tho Enclosure Movement, 
Pilgrimage of Grace, Ket, Houses of Correction, Join) Winclicombe, 
Weavers’ Act, Statute of Apprentices, Pilgrim Fathers, Navigation 
Acts. 

15. What were the chief hardships of tho poor in the sixteenth centuiv, 
and how were they reliev ed ? 

16. Write an essay on “The Woollen Industry” in tho later Middle 
Ages. 

17. What were the chief reasons for the decay of the Gilds at the end 
of tho Middle Ages ? 

18. Show how British trade expanded in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

19. Who were: John Bull, Dowland, Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Bacon? 

20. What did Teumson mean when ho called tlie Elizabethan am* 

“ spacious ” ? 

21. Make a list of famous characters from Shakesjieare's plays, saying 
from which play each comes. 

22. Wnte an account of tho life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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The Growth of Parliamentary Power 

Pages 171 2 03 

1 Explain the impoitance of tbo following Sti afford Laud 
Ci om well 

2 What were the chief causes of qu*ui el between Ling and parliament 
id the seventeenth century 1 ? 

3 Wlat weie the four clauses of the Petition of Right? Why 
was it so important? 

4 What was the English Revolution and why v\ as it important? 

5 What do you kno v about the following] Book of Sports, Ma c que 

Cornus Henry Lawes Sir Christopher Wren, Inigo Jones, 
Steele, Addison The Spectator, yeoman assizes, coffee house* 

6 What were the chief differences between Butish towns in the 
seventeenth century and now 1 

7 Descube a street in your town as )OU think it might have 
appeared ui the seventeenth centucv 

8 Write essaja on 

A day in the country in the seventeenth century 
Sir Itogei de Coverley 

9 What were Monopolies Danen Scheme, Security Act, Mercantile 
S) stem ] 

10 When and why was the National Debt started and m what way 
was it connected with the Bank of England 1 

11 Explain why the Scottish Union took place in 1707 

12 What do you know of (a) the Fifteen, (6) the Forty five ? 

13 Write an essay on Walpole 

14 What were tl e chief changes introduced into the government of 
England during the Whig rule iu the eighteenth century] 

Economic Change and the Rise of Democracy 

Pages 204 233 

1 What do jou 1 now of the following] Stocking flame living 
shuttle S] in nnig Jenny watei frame, Cromptons mule power 
loom Canon Coalbrookdale Iroubndge Worslej Brindley, 
turnpike. Macadam Telford David Dale 

2 The development of expensive m ichmery doomed the domestic, 
system Discuss this 
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3. Write an account of the life and work of . James Watt, George 
Stephenson, Robert Owen. 

4. Write an essay on; “Coal, Iron, and Cloth in the eighteenth eenturj ’ 

5. What do you know of (a) road development during the Industrial 
Revolution, ( b ) railway development m the first half of the 
nineteenth century! 

6. In what ways was the Industrial Revolution in Scotland different 
fiom that in England! 

7. What do you know of the following! Common fields, Townshend, 
Norfolk, rotation, Bakcwell, Colling. 

8. What were the reasons for the enclosure movement of the 
eighteenth century! How was it brought about! In what 
ways was it different from the enclosure movement oi the 

' sixteenth century! 

9. Make a time-chart to show the chief inventions and improvements 
in industry and agriculture in the eighteenth century. 

10. What do you know of the following! Voltaire, Rousseau, Buikc, 
Marlborough, Clive, Warren Hastings, Wolfe, Nelson, Wellington, 
Napoleon. ' 

11. What is meant by “the second hundred years' war with Fiance 

12. What do you know of the life and writings of- Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Scott! 

13. In what different ways were men's minds turned ton aids hbeity 
in tho later eighteenth centuiy! 

Pages 233-248. 

1. What do you know about the following! Laisscz faire, Luddites, 
“Political Register," Peterloo. 

2. Outline the chief general differences between medieval and modern 
trade. 

3. Summarise clearly («) the good results, (6) the bad results of the 
Agricultural Revolution. 

4. What weio the chief hardships of the poorer classes in the eaily 
nineteenth century («) in their work, (&) in their homes! 

5. Make a time chart of events between the years 1790 and 1820, 
using separate columns for (a) Causes of Depression, ( b ) Measures 
oi licjnession, (c} Otiier impoi tant events. 

6. Write accounts of the life and work of each of the following: 
Francis Place, William Wilbcifoice, Shaftesbury. 
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Individual Study 

9. What were the general effects of the Refoim of 18321 

10. Write an essay on Parliamentary Reform in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

11. What part was taken in the movement for Parliamentary Reform 
by (a) Gladstone, (fi) Disraeli? 

12. What weie the chief defects of the Irish Parliament in the 
eighteenth century? 

13. Summarise the causes, terms, and results of the “Irish Union.” 

14. What were the chief difficulties with regard to land in Ireland in 
the nineteenth century ? 

15. What do you know of the Irish Gome Rule Movement? 


Pages 262-2S6. 

1. What do you know of the following? Lord Durham, Lord Elgin, 
Cecil Rhodes. 

2. Write notes on : Mogul, Viceroy, Delhi. 

3. Make a time-chart to illustrate the history of the British Empire 
in the nineteenth century. 

4. Trace the growth of self-government in each of the Dominions. 

3. What do you know about the Duibam Rcpoit? 

6. Trace the growth of British control o\er India since 1750. 

7. Make a time-chart to illustrate the developments of the last 
century in tiansport and communication. 

8. How far can canals compete for tiaffic with the railways and 
roads ? 

9. Write essays on : 

The Coming of Ocean Liners. 

Letters and the Post Office in the nineteenth century. 

10. What do you know about the following? Rowland Hill, Marconi, 
Giaham Bell, suburbs, arterial roads, Suez Canal, Panama Canal, 
Manchester Ship Canal, Cioydon, Reuter. 

11. Write essays on the following subjects r 

Gie.it novelists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Great poets of the nineteenth century. 

12. Make a time-chart to illustrate tho history of education in tho 
nineteenth century. 
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Individual Study 


13 What part did the following men play m tlie development of 
education? Raikcs, Matthew Arnold 
1 1 What were the term? and importance of the Education Act 
of 1870? 

lo W rite an essay on education id the nineteenth century 
Pages 2S7S17 

1 What do you know of the following] Tho Rochdale Pioueeis, 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Combination Acts, Employ ei s 
Liability Act, Workmen s Compensation Acts, the Laboui Party 

2 Write an essay on “ Co-operation in the nineteenth centuiy ” 

3 Draw a map or plan showing how water is brought to jour town 

I How and why docs the Government control the health of tho 
country ? 

5 Who or what were tho follow mg? Abraham Lincoln, Cavour, 
Mazzmi, G lnbaldi, Foch, Woodiow Wilson, Austro-Prussian W ir, 
Peace of Fiankfurt, Armed Peace, Peace of Brest-Litovsk, Peaco 
of Versailles 

C Tiacc tho chief stages in tho growth of (a) Italian, (£) Cerium 
unity 

7 W rite ui cssav on the League of Nations 

8 In what ways have modem scientific discoveries simplified tho 
tas! of the explorer? 

9 Write an account of tho life and work of Dr Livingstone 

10 What havo recent discoveries taught us about the Canadiuu 
>oith West? Y\ lio*o name is connected with these discoveries? 

II \\ rite an essay on polar exploration 

12 Whit is meant by “exploring the past”? What has tccently 
been learned from such cxploiatiun? 
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— A Short History of the British Commonwealth (Philip) C It L 
Fletcher — An Introductory History of England (Munay, 5 vols ) 
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Original Sources (Black). Bells English History Source Books. 

Miscellaneous. 
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